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HE novelist, the dramatist and the 
painter, if sincerely absorbed in 
their respective arts, are always 

intent upon interpreting life in terms of 
true and vivid portraiture. But beyond 
that generalisation their paths diverge. 
The development of character through 
incident is the aim of the novelist ; the 
dramatist portrays the clash of developed 
character; the painter is limited to a 
high dramatic climax from which the 
imagination surges back to antecedent 
events and forward to an inevitable 
sequel, 

The painter of historical subjects 
studies contemporary life because it helps 
him to read the pulse of mankind in all 
ages, and that is quite as necessary to 
him as accurate knowledge of costume 
and architecture and whatever imparts 
that which we call the “atmosphere” of 
a picture. But an even more important 
faculty is an instinctive feeling for the 
dramatic climax of a life or a dynasty 
or a great movement in the spiritual or 
material progress of humanity, the skilful 
presentation of which shall necessarily 
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stir the imagination of the spectator and 
sting the mind to furnish the answer 
without the aid of the dramatist—to 
supply both question and answer without 
the aid of the novelist. The painter of 
an historical subject who can achieve 
this, stands on at least a level plain 
with the great novelist or the great 
dramatist. 

The history of magjkind is full of such 
dramatic climaxes, moments when great 
destinies are decided and the stream of 
influences and events is turned hither or 
thither. Selection must give the painter 
more difficulty than discovery. They 
occur in the lives of all men who have 
impressed their influence on the thought 
of their time or affected the course of 
human affairs. They are to be found in 
every field of activity, in every social 
grade of life, in peace and war, in art 
and literature, in the study and the forge, 
in the embittered strife of religions and 
in the calm pursuits of science. If I do 
not include love in the category, it is 
because that supreme human passion, 
transcending all others in the creation of 
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dramatic moments, occupies a solitary 
eminence and dwarfs all other influences. 
interesting to bring 
together a collection of paintings repre- 


It would be 


senting such 
dramatic mo- 
ments in the 
world’s history, 
if the building 
could be found 
or constructed to 
suffice for con- 
taining them. 
The career of 
Napoleon alone 
would furnish 
many hundreds, 
perhaps thou- 
sands, but that 
career is of 
course excep- 
tional in dra- 
maticevents and 
in its hold on 
the imagina- 
tions of all men. 
In view of this 
abundance’ of 
material it may 
seem absurd to 
make the topic 
the subject of a 
brief magazine 
article, but if we 
cannot do more 
than merely 
nibble at it, the 
morsel may be 
palatable so far 
as it goes. To 
give it a limited 
range we deal 
only with dra- 
matic moments 
in religious 
history, but even 
so our selection 
of pictures is but 
the gathering of 
a few drops in 


the sea of paintings that might be so 
designated. Of each we give a few 
explanatory notes. 

The frontispiece to this number repre- 
sents a critical moment in the career of 
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THE BAPTISM OF CLOVIS. 


From the fresco in the Panthéon at Paris, painted by 
Joseph Blanc. 


—s- 
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the Frankish king and warrior, Clovis, the 
first Christian King of France, who was 
born 465 a.p., and by the death of his 
father, Childeric, became king of the 


Salian Franks, 
whose capital 
was Tournay. 
His first achieve- 
ment was the 
overthrow of the 
Gallo - Romans 
under Syagrius, 
near  Soissons. 
He then took 
possession of the 
whole country 
between the 
Somme and the 
Loire, and estab- 
lished himself in 
Soissons. In 493, 
he married Clo- 
tilda, daughter 
of a Burgundian 
prince. His wife 
was a Christian, 
and _—_ earnestly 
desired the con- 
version of her 
husband, who, 
like most of the 
Franks, was 
still a heathen. 
In a great battle 
with the Ale- 
manni, at Tol- 
biac, near 
Cologne, Clovis 
was hard 
pressed, and as 
a last resource, 
invoked the God 
of Clotilda, 
offering to be- 
come a Chris- 
tian on condi- 
tion of obtain- 
ing a_ victory. 
The Alemanni 
were routed, and 


on Christmas Day of the same year, 
Clovis and several thousands of his army 


were christened by Remigius, Bishop of 


Rheims. 


Most of the Western Christian 
princes were Arians, but Clovis was 
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strictly orthodox, and, in consequence, 
was saluted by Pope Anastasius as the 
“Most Christian King.” In 507, love of 
conquest concurring with zeal for the 
orthodox faith, Clovis marched to the 
south-west of Gaul against the heretic 
Visigoth, Alaric II., whom he defeated 
and slew at Vouglé, near Poitiers, taking 
possession of the whole country as far as 
Bordeaux and Toulouse; but was checked 
at Arles, in 507, by Theodoric, king of the 
Ostrogoths. 

Clovis now took up his residence in 
Paris, where he died in 511, after reigning 
thirty years. His great aim was the 
subjugation of all the Frankish princes, 
and the union of the whole Frankish 
people into a single powerful kingdom, 
which, after various vicissitudes, has 
issued in the modern kingdom of France. 
The means he employed to secure this 
end were ‘sometimes cruel, but the end 
itself would have been very beneficial, if 
he had not frustrated it at his death by 
re-dividing the newly organised realm 
among his four sons, and exposing it to 
the very perils from which he himself had 
rescued it. 

It is a favourite device of authors to 
restore to the mind of one of their 
characters a lost memory by playing, 
or causing to be played, some melody 
that had been a favourite with the 
afflicted person. This is not a mere 
conceit, but is founded on experience 
and many established facts. 


“ Music! oh, how faint, how weak 
Language fades before thy spell ! 
Why should feeling ever speak, 
When thou can’st breathe her soul so well ? ” 


And it is not only a lost memory that 
has been restored by such means, but 
many instances are on record where 
individuals have been indebted to the 
power of music for a return to sanity 
after a period of distempered mind. 

One of the best known instances is that 
of Hugo van der Goes, commemorated 
by a fine picture by E. Wauters in the 
Brussels Museum. This famous artist, 
mentioned by Vasari as Hugo D’Anversa, 
was born at Bruges, and became one of 
the most distinguished of the scholars of 
Jan Van Eyck. After a visit to Italy, 
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he appears to have settled in Ghent; he 
was established there in 1467, and was 
employed by the authorities of Ghent as 
late as 1480. He is said to have married 
a beautiful girl of that town, and to have 
retired after his wife’s death to the 
Augustine convent of Roodendale in the 
wood of Soignies, near Brussels, and in 
which he became a canon, and eventually 
died. At one time of his career he lost 
his reason, and his case proved to be 
beyond the powers of the most eminent 
physicians, but he was at last completely 
cured by the singing of some boys ina 
church, whither, on the invitation of some 
monks, he had been brought as a last 
resort. The skilBof the artist has depicted 
the re-awakening of reason in Van der 
Goes’s fine face. 

Several pictures are attributed to Van 
der Goes, but very few with certainty. 
His masterpiece is a “ Crucifixion,” still 
preserved in the church of St. Jacques at 
Bruges, which escaped the iconoclastic 
fury of 1566, only by being painted over 
black, and having the ten commandments 
written on it. Van der Goes was very 
unequal in his execution, but he excelled 
in painting women. His works have, 
however, all the characteristic defects of 
the old Flemish painters, as well as their 
beauties—high colour and careful execu- 
tion, with tasteless attitudes and meagre 
and rigid forms. Several of the great 
German galleries possess assumed genuine 
works by Van der Goes; Berlin has 
eight. 

Martin Luther, the great German 
reformer, was born at Eisleben on the 
evening of the roth of November, 1483. 
As he was born on St. Martin’s Eve, and 
baptised on the following day, he received 
the Christian name of Martin. His 
mother, Margaret, a peasant, and his 
father, a poor miner, left Eisleben for 
Mansfield when their babe was but a 
few months old. Here the industrious 
labourer so prospered that he became 
possessor of two furnaces, and was 
enabled thereby to give his son a good 
early education. After attending the 
Latin school he was, at the age of four- 
teen, sent to Magdeburg, to the seminary 
of the Franciscans. During his residence 
in this city his poverty forced him to 
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LUTHER SINGING IN THE STREETS OF EISENACH. 


From the painting by L. C. Henley. 
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traverse the neighbouring villages, and 
sing hymns for bread. Next year he 
removed to Eisenach, and was still 
pinched with similar straits, till a lady 
named Cotta, attracted by his appear- 
ance and singing, took him under her 
roof. No wonder that the memory of 
this early period deeply impressed the 
mind of Luther, and that many years 
afterwards he sometimes requested his 


* hearers not to despise the poor boys who 


sing from door to door and ask bread for 
the love of God. ‘The elder Luther, who 
saw the rising talent of his son, was 
anxious that he should study law, and 
accordingly he entered the university at 
Erfurt in 1501. The classics and the 
schoolmen divided his attention—‘“ the 
whole university admired his genius ”— 
and he took his degree in 1505. His 
severe studies threw him into an alarm- 
ing illness which quickened all his 
serious impressions, and these again 
were deepened through the sudden death 
of a fellow-student and friend by 
a stroke of lightning. His religious 
convictions grew so overpowering that 
he resolved, according to the custom 
of the time, to abandon the world and 
devote himself asa monk to God. After 
a very brief interval, he summoned his 
friends to a final supper, at which there 
was no lack of merry-making; and no 
sooner had his companions gone, than, 
leaving the rest of his property, and 
taking his Virgil and Plautus under his 
arm, he entered the convent of the 
hermits of St. Augustine’s. Having been 
enrolled as a novice he soon felt the 
degradation of his lot; but he shrank 
not from it, for he had deliberately chosen 
it. The master of arts was forced to be 
a menial drudge, sweeping the rooms, 
acting as porter, begging for bread, and 
doing other unnameable offices for his 
lazy and exacting superiors. By the 
patronising interference of the university 
he was at length enabled to resume his 
studies, comprising the scholastic philo- 
sophy and the diligent perusal of the 
Bible and Augustine. He worshipped, 
prayed, fasted, and did penance in vain. 
His melancholy grew yet gloomier, so 
that on one occasion, and because of his 


non-appearance for sore time, the door 


of his cell was burst open, and the poor 
pale monk was found on the floor in 
helpless and unconscious exhaustion, out 
of which he was charmed only by the 
singing of the choir. So much did “the 
sorrow of death compass him, and the 
pains of hell get hold upon him” that 
his fancy bodied out his guilty fears in 
the shape of some awful tormentor who 
was ever haunting him day and night— 
and ever ready to arraign him or summon 
him to judgment and doom. There was 
no salve for his soul in monastic routine 
or ascetic services. In thorough earnest 
was he all the while, for his salvation 
was felt by him to be at stake ; and long 
afterwards he would honestly say: “If 
ever monk could have won heaven by 
monkery, that monk was I.” But clouds 
and darkness were not always to lie in 
thick folds on his spirit, and the conver- 
sation of Staupitz, the new vicar-general, 
who ‘had come on an official visit to 
Erfurt, greatly relieved him. Yet though 
the day had dawned, the mist often 
returned. The letters and counsels of 
Staupitz, however, had their influence, 
and at last the kind and pointed words 
of the aged monk so truly went home in 
peace and joy to his heart that he 
exclaimed—* I felt as if I had been born 
anew.” In his twenty-fourth year, in 
1507, Luther was ordained a priest, and 
celebrated his first mass. Thus ends the 
first period of Luther’s life, his formal 
consecration to the service of that system 
which he was soon to challenge and 
overthrow in Germany and Northern 
Europe. 

The story of the life of Thomas 
Cranmer, the first Protestant archbishop 
of Canterbury, shows him as a worthy 
pupil of Luther’s doctrine. Born July 2, 
1489, at Aslacton, in Nottinghamshire, 
he was descended of an ancient and 
respectable family. In 1503 he was sent 
to Jesus College, Cambridge, where he 
was elected to a fellowship in 1510, and 
applied himself with great industry to 
the acquisition of Greek, Hebrew, and 
theology. Before he. had reached his 
twenty-third year he married, and having, 
in consequence, forfeited his fellowship, 
he was employed as a lecturer in Buck- 
ingham (now Magdalen) College. His 
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wife, however, died in about a year after 
his marriage, and he was immediately 
restored to the fellowship which he had 
vacated. He took his degree of D.D. in 
1523, and was appointed lecturer in 
theology in Jesus College. In 1528, 
while the sweating sickness was raging 
in Cambridge, Cranmer retired to 
Waltham Abbey, where he was occupied 
with the instruction of two pupils, the 
sons of a gentleman named Cressy. This 
was the turning point of his fortunes. 
Henry VIII, who was then earnestly 
pressing his divorce from Queen Catherine, 
had at this time made an excursion to the 
neighbourhood of Waltham, and Gardiner 
and Fox, afterwards Bishops of Win- 
chester and Hereford, were in attendance 
upon the King, and accidentally meeting 
Cranmer at Mr. Cressy’s table, began to 
discuss with him the absorbing question 
of divorce. Cranmer suggested the 
propriety of “trying the question out of 
the Word of God,” a course which clearly 
implied that it should be decided without 
the authority of the Pope. Fox, who 
was then the royal almoner, mentioned 
this recommendation to the King, and 


Henry, eagerly catching at the hint, 
“swore by the Mother of God, that man 
hath the right sow by the ear.” Cranmer’s 
attendance was immediately required at 
the palace, and he was commanded to 
reduce his opinion to writing, and to 
devote his whole attention to the further- 


ance of this important matter. He was 
shortly afterwards appointed Archdeacon 
of Taunton, and one of the royal 
chaplains. 

During the reign of Henry the Arch- 
bishop took a conspicuous part in promot- 
ing the progress of the Reformation. He 
assisted in passing several statutes which 
materially diminished the power of the 
Pope in England. He set on foot a 
translation of the Bible, assisted in the 
correction of a second edition of the 
“King’s Primer,” and urged the King to 
take steps for the suppression of the 
monasteries, and the application of their 
revenues to the advancement of religion 
and learning. The Reformation con- 
tinued to gain ground, and Cranmer 
exerted himself, in the face of great 

opposition, to extend its benefits through- 
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out the kingdom. Books of religious 
instruction were circulated among the 
people, and mainly through his influence 
every man was allowed to enjoy the 
inestimable boon of reading the Bible in 
his mother tongue. On the death of 
Henry in 1547,Cranmer was appointed 
by his will one of the regents of the 
kingdom; and by his talents, learning, 
and high station, contributed largely to 
the advancement of the Protestant cause. 
He was the author of four of the Homilies, 
and one of the compilers of the Service 
Book, and the Articles of Religion, 
originally forty-two in number, were 
mainly, if not exclusively, drawn up by 
him. 

Edward VI. died in 1553, and the 
reluctant accession of the Archbishop to 
the injudicious scheme of elevating Lady 
Jane Grey to the throne, combined with 
his religious opinions, rendered him 
peculiarly obnoxious to the bigoted 
Queen Mary. In September, 1553, he 
was committed to the Tower along with 
Latimer and Ridley; and in March, 1554, 
he and his fellow-prisoners were removed 
to Oxford, and confined in the common 
prison called the Bocardo. They were 
ultimately condemned as obstinate here- 
tics. Ridley and brave old Latimer under- 
went their cruel sentence with indomitable 
resolution; but the fortitude of Cranmer 
gave way under the pressure of misery 
and the prospects of tortures and death, 
and he was induced by the hope of saving 
his life to sign no fewer than six re- 
cantations. His enemies, however, had 
determined that his abjuration of the 
Protestant faith should avail him noth- 
ing, and this venerable and learned 
prelate was, accordingly, condemned to 
the flames. When brought out to execu- 
tion, March 21st 1556, he was exhorted 
to repeat his recantation; but, to the 
surprise and dismay of his adversaries, 
he openly declared his adherence to the 
reformed religion, and expressed his deep 
penitence for his unworthy denial of the 
faith. He was fastened to the stake 
opposite Balliol College, and suffered the 
cruel torture of the flames with a heroic 
fortitude which his timidity and recent 
wavering conduct had not led his friends 
to expect. 





HE lake hung like an artificial reser- 
voir on the side of the mountain, and 
the cottage, with a stretch of lawn 

between, looked down on the lake. Jim 
Trant, as he threw open the French win- 
dow and saw the early morning sun 
shimmering on the water, througha bank 
of daffodils, explained to himself in curtest 
English that “this is just all right.” A 
writer of books, he would, with a pen in 
his hand, or in the presence of listeners, 
have expressed his feelings more elabo- 
rately, but now there was no audience to 
please, and he could afford to be natural. 
He was attired only in a bathing gown and 
cord-soled sandals, or alpargatas, and was 
starting for the first al fresco tub of the 
year, when the sight of something unusual 
made him suddenly stop and begin to 
prophesy in regard to his future destina- 
tion. The cause of his dark forebodings 
was two black swans, that sailed out grace- 
fully from behind the shadow of the tiny 
island which occupied the centre of the 
lake. He felt very curious in regard to 
them, but to all appearance, they felt 
equally curious in regard to him. As he 
advanced towards the edge of the lake, 
they hastened to meet him, and gave him 
back glance for glance. 

“Well, where in the world have you 
come from ?” he asked. 

They answered him with complaining 
grunts, and he thought he saw looks of 
disapproval in their eyes. 

‘1 don’t know in the least how you 
became acqainted with this place,” he 
went on, “but you will doubtless be glad 
to know that, in the opinion of the owner, 
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your presence here supplies a _ long-felt 
want. I mean, of course, as you will 
readily understand, an artistic want and 
—the devil!” 

One of the birds had stretched forward 
its long neck and nipped him viciously on 
the bare foot. He soliloquized emphati- 
cally for a moment, as he stooped down to 
caress the injured spot and hopped about 
unsteadily on one leg. Then remembering 
his audience, and the undoubted grievance 
of which he had to complain, he became 
voluble once more. 

“Your hearts are as black as your coats,” 
he said, “and your consciences as elastic 
as your necks. Are you not aware that, 
as Our most promising statesman has said, 
with special reference I am sure to 
your countryman, Mr. Deakin, that the 
laws of hospitality impose restraints upon 
the guests as well as uponthehost? But 
what has been your conduct in this affair ? 
You come here like thieves in the night, 
at any rate before Iam up, take possession 
of my lake, frighten the fishes, I have no 
doubt, and then, when I am bidding you 
welcome in what you must admit were 
very flattering terms, you straighten out 
one of your crooked necks and, taking a 
mean advantage of the unprotected state 
of my right foot, inflict a wound which, 
though anatomically distant from that 
region, will rankle in my heart as long as 
the breath of life remains in my body. 
Such conduct as yours : 

He stopped suddenly. A burst of 
musical laughter swept towards him from 
behind a clump of gorse, already awake 
with thé golden eyes of early spring. 
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“Dead for a ducat!” he exclaimed, 
thrusting at the bushes with an imaginary 
sword, and strutting about like a too- 
stagey Hamlet. He felt full of exuberant 
life; the unrest of the season was in his 
blood, and he felt that he must do some- 
thing, either sublime or ridiculous. The 
next instant he was bowing profoundly, 
bowing to hide a blush, for he had 
become suddenly conscious of the incom- 
pleteness of his toilet, and the eyes that 
confronted him were so brilliant and full 
of mischief that he felt at a great 
disadvantage. 

“Have you nothing to say?” she 
asked, seeing that he hesitated to speak ; 
“You were eloquent enough just now. 
I’m sure if St. Francis happened to be 
about, he’d feel quite jealous of you.” 

“ Ah, it is one thing to preach to the 
swans, quite another to feel any assur- 
ance in addressing the Queen of the 
Morning. These ungrateful birds stand 
in much need of reproof, as I could bring 
forward evidence to prove; their early 
education was neglected; they were 
badly brought up E 

“How dare you!” she cried, indig- 
nantly. “They are very good swans, 
but they are accustomed to be fed in the 
morning, and if, instead of bread, you give 
them sermons, you must not complain if 
they give you a plain hint that——” 

She looked down at his foot. 

“Oh, yes, a very palpable hint,’’ he 
said; “but you seem to take a great 
interest in my swans, and really I am 
grateful to you for it. Love me love my 
swans, you know.” 

“Your swans indeed! 
swans.” 

“Oh, faith, no, they are my swans,” 
he answered, with great assurance. He 
saw a delightful battle before him, and 
was now in his element. 

“How can you say so?” with great 
indignation. “I have had them ever 
since they were——” 

“Pups?” he suggested coolly, seeing 
her hesitate for a word. 

“You are very rude! I would take 
them with me now if I could, but as it 
is, I shall send over Barnes and a couple 
of men.” 

“And who is Barnes that he should 


They are my 


come here with his couple of men to 
intimidate me? What do I care about 
Barnes? And if he thinks he can seize 
upon my property, carry off my beautiful 
birds before my face, tell him that it is 
not only two men he will need, but a 
whole brigade of artillery, four-point- 
seven guns, Maxims, Hirams, popguns, 
long-toms, and then he will succeed only 
when the last drop of my blood has flown 
away to give a tinge of sadness to future 
generations of daffodils and provide for 
all time a guardian spirit to the lake. 
For I tell you now, being still in good 
health, and full possession of all my 
faculties, that my ghost shall haunt r. 

“ Are you sure that you are in complete 
possession of your faculties? Judging by 
your eloquence, it seems to me that you 
fancy you are still addressing a swan.” 

“The Queen of Swans! My Lady 
Cigne, shall I call you? But pray do not 
think that a serious question like this 
can be settled in anything but a serious 
manner. Your father, being a magistrate, 
will ed 

“You know me, then? You have seen 
me before?” she asked, in wonder. 

“Never set eyes on you until this 
morning, but I knew you all the same— 
by inference. You will have perceived 
already that I have a very logical mind, 
and knowing that Lady Agnes Elward 
was the most beautiful girl in the county, 
that her hair was jet black, that her eyes 
of a heavenly blue, but roguish withal, 
were shaded by long dark lashes, whose 
fascinating twirls could impart to her 
tender mobile face a thousand charming 
expressions, everyone of them, however, 
compatible with the utmost good nature ; 
when I knew all this and saw you before 
me, could I, I ask you plainly, make any 
mistake in regard to your identity? You 
are silent——” 

“Silent? If the swan had to stand as 
much as I have stood, he would have 
bitten your tongue as well as your foot ; 
but I cannot remain here talking foolish- 
ness, I ee 

“ Ah, you admit it ? 


I thought I would 
bring you to my point of view before we 


had done. But don’t be in a hurry, I beg 
of you. We are getting on so well that 
I should be sorry to lose your society; 
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and if you remain about here until I get 
into a more reasonable trim, | shall let 
you look on whilst I feed my two beauti- 
ful swans. And, besides—now don’t get 
cross—I have a fellow in the cottage, a 
Frenchman—he’s a splendid accent— 
who ‘is immense at making coffee, and 


Fre 


——————— 


One of the swans had laid an egg. 


I'll send him to you with acup. Do you 
take sugar and milk?” 

Lady Agnes burst out laughing, and 
taking this for assent, he rushed off, pro- 
mising, or as she put it, threatening, to 
return in a few minutes. She could not, 
she decided, go away whilst the fate of 
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the swans was still undecided, and, besides, 
—there was no harm in admitting it to 
herself—she was greatly interested in the 
owner of the cottage. Who was he? 
All that she could say at present was that 
he was very audacious, that he possessed 
extremely good looks, without which, 
she thought audacity would be intoler- 
able. She had heard that the cottage and 
the lake together with a few acres of 
land had been bought by a stranger, but 
so far she had not heard the name. She 
had not yet decided whether she should 
ask him what his name was, when the 
French valet appeared with the coffee, 
and the sugar and milk. A little later 
Trant came down, looking better than 
ever in a smart Norfolk suit. In one 
hand he carried a loaf of bread, in the 
other a fishing rod. 

“It is lucky for you, my lady,” he said 
beginning to feed the swans, “that these 
birds are mine, and not yours. Other- 
wise, it is very likely that you would be 
liable to an action for damages. There 
is a pike here—I saw him yesterday— 
weighing at least forty pounds, but show- 
ing symptoms of fatty degeneration of the 
heart. Now, under such circumstances 
who can tell what effect the unexpected 
appearance of two such birds as these 
would have on that pike? It is extremely 
likely that the shock has carried him 
off, and if so, presuming for a moment 
the ownership, where would you be in a 
court of law? I tremble to think of 
what your unhappy position might be, 
and I rejoice at knowing that things are 
just as they are. All the same, Lady 
Agnes, I am a man of deep sympa- 
thies, and would be the last to wound a 
tender heart like yours by preventing all 
intercourse between the swans and your- 
self—you may come herve. and see them as 
often as you choose /” 

He looked at her with a mock serious 
face, as if expecting to be called upon to 
bow in acknowledgment of her grateful 
thanks. She remained silent, however, 
and seemed to be meditating on her 
future course of action. When she 
spoke again it was with a serious 
face. 

“T am going now, Mr. 

“Trant; James Trant is my name, 


” 


generally called Jim, but sometimes the 
Truant. You may call me Jim.” 

He had always written under a pseu- 
donym so she was unable to associate 
him with Chalmers Carson, traveller and 
author, every one of whose books she had 
read. 

“You are very kind in bestowing upon 
me privileges for which I have no use,” 
she answered icily ; “ but what I want are 
my swans. I shall send over # 

“Tt would be no use,” he answered, 
assuming a tone as serious as her own. 
“1 could not give them up, no, not even 
if they were ugly swans. The laws of 
hospitality are sacred with me; if a dog, 
the veriest mongrel, came to my door I 
could not turn him away. I would know 
that he had a good reason for coming, 
and time will show that these two black 
swans have also a reason for claiming 
my protection. Yes, Lady Agnes, and 
a powerful reason, too, for don’t you see, 
it was strong enough to influence both of 
them? Had the gentleman swan come 
alone, I might be tempted to attribute 
his action to a hasty temper, of which he 
has given some evidence, or to a domestic 
quarrel, which might be expected to be 
smoothed over by afew hours’ absence, 
but the lady having accompanied him is 
proof enough that she shares his opinions, 
and it would, I contend, be sheer tyranny 
on your part to interfere with their liberty 
of action, and cowardice on my part to 
permit you to do it. No, my lady, here 
the swans must remain!” 

She turned away hastily; he thought 
it was to hide a smile, but could not be 
sure but that she was really angry. 

“JT shall bring Lord Marlton to- 
morrow,” she said over her shoulder. 

Jim Trant watched her until she had 
passed out of sight, and then broke into 
a boisterous fit of laughter. 

“ By Jove! the Fates are kind to me,” 
he remarked to himself presently; ‘and 
she is even more beautiful than I 
expected.” 

Before sitting down to the breakfast 
which the Frenchman had prepared, he 
wrote a telegraph message to a certain 
person in London, and had it dispatched 
at once. 

“Send down to-night a swan’s egg,” 
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ran the wire, “even if you have to make 
one.” 

Trant was up early next morning and 
kept a close eye on the road leading from 
Lord Marlton’s house. He feared that his 
lordship would come alone, but in that 
he did not make sufficient allowance for 
woman’s curiosity, to say nothing of 
some other feelings the existence of which 
he was not vain enough to suspect. Lady 
Agnes was really anxious to see this 
strange Mr. Trant again, and wondered 
greatly how he would meet the new 
situation. So she offered to show her 
father the way. Trant was industriously 
fishing as they came up, using an arti- 
ficial gudgeon bait. 

“T have been trying for that big pike 
all the morning,” he said after bowing 
to the visitors, “ but he must be dead— 
the swans killed him.” 

“In that case,” said his lordship, “ you 
will be glad to get rid of them.” 

“Oh, I don’t know. You see, by this 
time the shock of their presence is over, 
and the surviving fishes will have settled 
down to a conviction of their comparative 
harmlessness.” 


“Whatever convictions your fish may 
be pleased to entertain, I must have my 
swans,” said Lady Agnes firmly. 


“Pardon me! I thought we had agreed 
yesterday that they were my swans. It 
may be ungracious to dispute the matter 
with a lady, and I| will surrender my 
rights so far as to permit the removal of 
the birds—if they can be induced to go 
by moralsuasion. No coercion, however, 
must be used.” 

“You seem to have very peculiar 
notions as to the laws of property, sir,” 
said his lordship with an appearance of 
severity. 

“The laws of property ave very pecu- 
liar, and as I happen to be a barrister, I 
trust my opinion on the point may be 
worth something. However, in this case 
{ charge nothing, but will refer her lady- 
ship to the Act 4, c. 7, of Henry VIIL., in 
which it is laid down that swans come 
under the definition of wild birds, and 
may be shot with impunity by anyone 
on whose land they are found. That 
Act has never been repealed.” 

Lord Marlton thought he caught a 
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gleam of mischief in the speaker’s eyes, 
and looked at his daughter to see how 
she was taking this new difficulty. His 
lordship was not at all sure but that such 
an Act really existed, and did not wish 
to run the risk of showing his ignorance 
by venturing an opinion on either side. 

“TI don’t believe one word of it!” cried 
Agnes emphatically. “ There is no such 
ridiculous law.” 

“Why, the more ridiculous the laws 
are, the more work is there for us lawyers ; 
but if you will come into the cottage, 
I will convince your ladyship by showing 
you the Act.” 

“You may keep your Act,” she answered 
petulantly. “I want my swans.” 

“ But they are not your swans.” 

“IT want my swans, and it is very 
unkind and ungentlemanly of you to try 
to keep them from me—by your miserable 
subterfuges.” 

Now she seemed really angry, and 
when her father presently broke into a 
loud laugh, she could not keep tears of 
vexation from showing in her eyes. His 
lordship had been furtively examining 
James Trant’s features and seemed to 
have found something ridiculous in them. 

“Well, since your ladyship takes the 
matter so much to heart,” Trant began, 
but she interrupted him. 

“1 do not take it to heart,” she said. 

“Then since your ladyship does not 
take it so much to heart, I will leave it 
to your conscience whether the birds 
should be removed or not. Come, I have 
something to show you.” 

All three got into a boat and Trant 
rowed them to the little island. Agnes 
broke into an exclamation of delight— 
one of the swans had laid an egg! 

“And what a beautiful nest she has 
made in such a little while!” exclaimed 
the girl. 

“And to think such a black swan 
should lay such a white egg!” added 
her father. 

His laughter was now threatening the 
stability of the island. 

“Well, you’re a comical fellow, Mr. 
Trant,” he said, holding out his hand, 
“and I’m deuced glad you have come to 
the neighbourhood. Agnes is a great 
admirer of yours, by the way. Come, 
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child, let me present you to your hero, 
Chalmers Carson, and don’t forget to ask 
him to lunch.” 

“Chalmers Carson!” in surprise. “ Oh, 
I do think your books so clever.” 

“Books! That’s nothing to what he 
can do, my dear child ; egad ! he has made 
a cock swan lay an egg!” 


It was only now that Lady Agnes 
learned for the first time that both her 
swans were males. Not on that account, 
however, did they lose any of the affec- 
tion she was pleased to lavish upon 
them. 

A month later she called them “the 
Matchmakers.”’ 


TRIOLETS OF TRAVELLING. 


(Concerning a Journey from Edinburgh to London.) 


By CHARLES PORTER. 


I. 
In 1808. 


RIDAY noon, and we’re here 
In four days; quite a feat! 
Gad! Makes you feel queer, 
Friday noon, and we're here ! 
Though you'll doubt it, I fear, 
Once again I'll repeat— 
Friday noon, and we're here 
In four days; quite a feat! 


Aeroplanes are a bore, 

They travel so slow. 

Took ten minutes or more! 
Aeroplanes are a bore. 

Yet the ’plane driver swore 
He could make the thing go. 
Aeroplanes are a bore, 

They travel so slow ! 


In 1908. 
Up to Town, in a day; 
Quite a nice little run! 
(Lunch and tea on the way 
Up to Town, in a day,) 
Hear great-great-grandpa say— 
“Pooh! Absurd! Can’t be done ! 
Up to Town—in a day? 
Quite a nice little run!” 
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WRITTEN and | 


QUAINT corner of Suffolk on an 

early summer day, the ever 

changing sky throwing moving 
shadows on the waving grass. There are 
no lofty hills or deep valleys, and it 
may be like many another English vale ; 
but I pity the man who could look upon 
this scene and fail to be captivated by 
its quiet beauty. 

I see before me a green open valley, a 
wide plain of meadow-land sprinkled 
with flocks and herds, a gleam of sunlit 
water, and an old church tower ; only the 
liquid songs of the birds break the still- 
ness of this peaceful scene. It is Dedham 
Vale, immortalised by Constable, and 
known to-day as the “Constable 
Country.” 

Constable, like Rembrandt and Etty, 
was a miller’sson. His father came of a 
sturdy old Yorkshire stock, who had left 
their native place and settled in Suffolk. 
Fortune favouring them, they amassed 
a considerable amount of property, in- 
cluding mills at Dedham, Flatford and 
East Bergholt. Near the latter village 
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they built a house—a house that was to 
become famous as the birthplace of John 
Constable, born on June rth, 1776. 
This old homestead was pulled down 
many years ago, and exists now only 
on the canvas of some of Constable’s 
pictures. 

When we visit this old world part of 
East Anglia, though we view it for the 
first time in reality, how familiar it all 
seems. Who does not know “ The Val- 
ley Farm,” the old water mills, the 
wooden bridges, the locks, and the rest- 
ful bits of river and path ; they were all 
the favourite haunts of Constable, and 
we recognise them as the dear old friends 
we have seen at the National Gallery, 
South Kensington, and elsewhere. Con- 
stable undoubtedly remains the artist of 
typical scenes of rural England. He 
was one of the first, if not the first, in 
landscape painting to hold the mirror 
up to Nature and prove that a painting 
might not alone be a good picture, but 
also a faithful portrayal of Nature. But 
I must not linger, as it is not proposed to 
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make this a treatise on Constable’s art, 
but rather of the land he loved so well. 

Just before I set out by the London 
road from Ipswich, a sharp shower had 
drenched the surrounding country; but 
now the clouds are gone, the sun is 
streaming over hill and dale, the air is 
fragrant, and the trees are wearing their 
freshest green. The rain has been very 
welcome in the early summer morn, and 
I anticipate an ideal day for my ramble 
to the banks of the Stour. 

‘The country I passed through charmed 
me greatly. The snug little homesteads 
bowered among the trees; the flocks and 
sleek kine grazing on the pleasant pastur- 
age; the voices of the field-workers, mel- 
lowed by the distance, blend agreeably 
with the singing of the birds, the whole 
forming one of those delightful pictures 
so dear to the heart of a lover of rural life. 
I was now in a by-road, the hawthorn 
and briar scenting the air, an old market 
cart slowly moving, the driver passing the 
time of day with me as he passed. Then 
a flock of sheep, so carefully herded by 
the dog that the boy sauntering along 
in the rear seems altogether unnecessary. 
It has all the old world charm that acts 


asa prelude to my object in view—the 
Constable country. 

At last I arrive at East Bergholt, that 
stands on a slight eminence overlooking 
the valley of the Stour. The hand of our 
restless age leaves this delightful old 
village alone, and it is as restful as the 
heart of man could wish. It is one of 
those peaceful places where you can 
forget your troubles, forget the existence 
of the postman, the telephone, and other 
evils. It is only when you look upon a 
scene like this and contrast it with the 
bustle of life as we know it, that the 
question arises: is the strenuous life 
worth while ? 

The cottages in this part of the world 
are different to those in the other parts 
of Suffolk. The roofs of some have small 
red tiles, overgrown with green moss 
and mellowed with age, whilst others 
are thatched, and being curved over the 
small gable windows, have a most pic- 
turesque effect. Some of these old home- 
steads look so quaint that one would 
imagine that they were purposely built 
for a charming~ picture of rural life. 
Nestled among a bower of trees is the 
old church, that appears in so many of 


fast Pergholt” 
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Constable’s 
pictures ; it 
is unfinished 
still, and its old weather-worn stones tell 
the passing of the years. It hasa nice little 
legend of its own, to the effect that its 
tower was made away with by “ His 


Satanic Majesty”; unfortunately history 
does not record the modus operandi. As I 
admired this scarred old edifice a trim 
dark-eyéd country maid stopped to whis- 
per those “sweet little nothings” to a 
passing swain, and I thought of the 
generations who had exchanged the same 
old vows beneath the shadow of the 
same old trees. Not having a tower, the 
bells are hung in a kind of wooden cage 
in the churchyard, and my only dis- 
appointment was not hearing them peal 
out, for only the sweet sound of the bells 
stealing through the air was wanted to 
make the little picture of ‘“‘God’s acre” 
complete. 

I felt so inclined to linger here that I 
had to tear myself away or else my task 
would never be finished, so entering a 
narrow lane near the church, I journeyed 
towards Flatford, to see the mill and the 
Valley Farm that appear in the picture 
of “ Willie Lott’s House.” 

From this little by-way an unrivalled 
view is soon revealed, an ever-changing 
picture of light and shade, the drifting 


clouds and the bursts of sunlight falling 
o’er the spacious valley. Amid a grove 
of trees the tower of Dedham Church, the 
clustering village, a silvery gleam of 
water, and in the distance the cornfields 
of Essex. A dull autumn day is not the 
time to see the vale at its best ; it wants 
a congenial sky to give expression. As 
a critic once said about Constable’s 
studies of this part: “His charm was 
in colour and the cool tint of English 
daylight.” 

I had the good fortune to see it ona 
typical “ Constable day.” The sky was 
full of colour and moving clouds, and tle 
sun throwing shadows in the valley. I feel 
how inadequate my pen is to do justice 
to this lovely scene. 

As I pause I picture to myself the 
young lad Constable (with his kindred 
spirit—John Durnthorne, a painter and 
glazier, but like the lad an enthusiast 
for art) roaming on the uplands. To his 
affection for this spot his pictures amply 
attest; in fact, the more he painted 
it, the dearer it became to him. His 
painting seems to speak the words, 
“This is my own, my native land.” 

1 wander on towards the river, through 
an avenue of trees with the branches 
entwined and the sunlight flickering 
through, throwing a fretwork of light 
and shade. Then the foliage becomes 
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more luxuriant, not a ray of light pene- 
trates this leafy wall; we are in the 
gloom of twilight ; a few steps more and 
we step out of this land of shadows, 
emerging in the full glory of the sunlight 
on the Stour Valley. Beautiful and 
fertile is this valley. The brightest 
barley and the heaviest wheat the world 
can produce are grown in the Stour 
district. 

The river Stour flows from Sudbury 
(the birthplace of another great painter 
—Gainsborough) through Dedham, and 


then into the sea at Harwich. It isa 
sluggish river, but a favourite alike both 
with artist and angler; the pike bask 
in the shallows or close to the riverside, 
covered with the rich foliage of the water 
lily; the perch and tench abound in the 
lazy river, and the roach roam up and 
down its reaches, while there are eels. in 
great numbers, so the followers of the 
gentle art of Isaac Walton ought to 
find sport to their hearts’ content by the 
banks of this silvery stream. 

Constable writes: “I associate all my 
careless boyhood with all that lies on 
the banks of the Stour ; these scenes made 
me a painter, and I am grateful.” He 
was no lover of the artificial ; it has been 
said of him that his range was rather 


limited ; but the man who could convey 
the charm of these peaceful scenes had 
little cause to take umbrage at that. 
Crossing the wooden bridge spanning 
the stream that flows so silently beneath, 
and following the path for a little way, 
Flatford Mill comes in sight. The 
century that has passed has made little 
change, except the trees are now much 
thicker, and, of course, from some points 
obscure the view of the mill. It was 
here that Constable became a miller and 
worked for some time, for his practically- 


minded father was very prejudiced against 
art as a means of ‘livelihood. During 
this time, when his prospects as a painter 
seemed so hopeless, he wrote: “I see 
plainly it will be my lot to walk through 
life in a pathway contrary to that in 
which my inclination would lead me.” 
Journeying along the towing - path, 
which was one of the artist’s favourite 
subjects, I rested in the cool shade thrown 
by the branches of a spreading tree; my 
sketch - book was open, but I was in no 
mood for work, so I lazily watched a 
narrow barge laden with sacks, the horse 
steadily plodding along the towpath, 
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the driver trudging along by its side and 
whistling some old country song, appa- 
rently without a care in the world. On the 
barge was a man puffing away at an old 
clay, only taking his pipe from his mouth 
to occasionally shout a witticism in the 
sely (happy) Suffolk dialect. I rubbed my 
eyes, for the voice had broken the spell ; 
the subject was so old-world that I could 
have fancied it 
was one of Con- 
stable’s pictures 
realised. Start- 
ing on my wan- 
derings again, I 
reached Ded- 
ham Lock. 
Though waters 
have beaten 
against its 
solid timbers 
for generations, 
it is the same 
as when Con- 
stable wrote, 
“My lock is 
liked at the 
Academy, and 
indeed, its light 
cannot be put 
out, because it 
is the light of 
Nature — the 
mother of all 
that is valuable 
in poetry, 
painting, or 
anything else 
where an ap- 
peal to the soul 
is required.” 
The lock re- 
mains; but the 
old mill of Ded- 
ham has gone. 
I was nearing 
the end of my journey when I reached the 
quaint little town of Dedham, not far from 
East Bergholt, but on the opposite side of 
the river. Dedham consists of an old 
street ; but whatastreet! old houses with 
gables and small windows that are now 
gleaming in the sun. It was at the 
Grammar School (endowed in 1571) that 
Constable completed his education, 
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The church (that forms the subject of 
so many of his pictures) dominates the 
valley. Like many of the East Anglian 
churches, it surprises you by its size and 
its beautiful proportions. I looked into 
the old inn-yard. In this part of the 
world you are apt to forget that this is 
the twentieth century, and I should have 
taken it quite as a matter of course if an 
old stage coach 
had come ratt- 
ling up, the 
passengers 
brimming over 
with stories of 
highwaymen. 

The roadside 
hedges present 
a wealth of 
colour. I can- 
not do better 
than quote from 
a letter written 
by Constable 
from East Berg- 
holt in 1819. 
“Everything 
seems full of 
blossom ofsome 
kind, and at 
every step I 
take and on 
whatever sub- 
ject I turn my 
eyes that sub- 
lime expression 
of the Scrip- 
tures, ‘I am the 
Resurrection 
and the Life,’ 
seems as if 
uttered to me.”’ 

There is an 
old saying that 
the unexpected 
happens, and I 
fully realised that, for rambling on I 
passed under an old gateway and then 
gazed around in astonishment. Was I in 
an old Flemish town? Ancient houses 
clustered round, timbered with cunningly 
placed beams. How could this bit of old 
Flanders have been planted in the heart 
of rural England? Then I remembered 
that the towns of Dedham, Sudbury, and 
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Hadleigh are not of[mushroom growth ; 
acentury more or less is nothing; they are 
of quite respectable antiquity, and were 
famous in former times for the woollen 
trade carried on by Flemish weavers 
brought over by Edward III. 

* It is from the contemplation of such 


quiet scenes of English country that one 
learns the secret of the supremacy of 
English landscape painters. What other 
country affords such - inspiration, such 
delicate whispering of Nature’s most 
secret enchantments? These tranquil 
meadows and slow-moving streams, these 
changing cloud-swept skies are woven 
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into the very fabric of the painter-mind 
by some mysterious alchemy, and “as a 
wine must taste of its own grape,” so our 
English painters must reflect the influences 
that surround them ; and to minds torn 
amid the fruitful orderly delights of 
pastureland and homestead no interpreta- 


tions of other and more dramatic scenes 
can appeal as do such pictures as Con- 
stable has given us. 

A curious field for speculation is 
broached when one considers the idea of 
a land without its painters. Should not 
we, steeped in the narcotic of the ever 
present and the obvious, fail to realise 
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coherently the beauties and delights 
which are the heritage of Englishmen ? 
The mind, assailed day by day by the 
common delights of Nature, ceases to con- 
sciously consider them, until straight in 
our path stands one who with clarion 
voice bids us halt and contemplate anew 
the scenes so wonderworth ; and to such 
attesting voices are we not eternally 
indebted? A picture of a well-known 
scene is like a memory; the salient 
features are presented and the mind, 
unfretted by alien considerations, is free 
to regard anew the enchantments that cry 
aloud in every lane and meadow, every 
stream and sky. 

The painters are seers, informed by 
some strange power of insight, “ seeing 
and helping us to see new depths of the 
divine.” ‘To them nothing ever becomes 
obvious or common, and they are con- 
cerned that the world should share their 
rapture and their wonder. Their eyes 
are eternally the eyes of children, and 
they hold out a hand to the world with 
happy confidence and faith. ‘ Look,” 
they say, “ how blue the skies are! How 
the great clouds sailover. How lovely the 
world is!” They are so insistent that 
we cannot choose but listen and look— 
and become as little children. 

Constable called so to the world; each 


canvas he has given us was such a sum- 
mons. For him the beauties of stream 
and homestead, of mill and meadow, 
never sank to the grey apathy of sub- 
consciousness—the clear mirror of his 
mind remained undimmed, the happy 
voice with which he praised unwearied. 
Without him how could the beauties of 
his native country have grown so dear, so 
alive, such things to thank God for? 
One thing more should have our joyous 
recognition—Constable has shown us 
these delights unmarred by any tinge of 
self ; not once does he say, as so many of 
our modern men do, “ Me voila/” He bids 
us look not at the painter or his art, but 
at Nature’s self. It is probable that the 
single-handed simplicity of his presenta- 
tions, his sincere artlessness, was the result 
of a profound artistry, but the process is 
hid—the craft made invisible. Constable 
calls to us, “‘ How lovely the world is!” 
and his voice is clear. ‘The voice of one 
who loves all beauty and in beauty the 
God who is beauty’s very soul. Andso, 
though I sighed when | was back in the 
heart of London, I carried with me grate- 
ful memories of the lovely country round 
the little village of Dedham, and grateful 
thoughts of the painter who had taught 
me to see and appreciate the delights of 
Constable’s country. 
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UMBRELLA. 


BY A. ELISABETH HYATT-WOOLF, 


OMEHOW | thought when I bought 
S that umbrella it would lead me into 
trouble. It’s a silly thing for a 
young man to do who stands the risk of 
receiving presents from no end of maiden 
aunts. 

It was perfectly absurd. But I did it, 
and on a bright June morning. 

Extravagance is not my cardinal sin. 
As I walked up St. James’s Street the 
thought crossed my mind that I had not 
bought myself anything for six weeks. 

The outlay was a little premature, since 
I found bills for breakfast next morning. 

There seems something attractive about 
the fortitude of an umbrella. It goes out 
in all weathers and does not grumble, 
does not get spoilt and look disagreeable 
when it has been wetted. In fact, as a 
rule it shows the greatest inclination to 
be sociable by exchanging hands as soon 
as possible. 

Such were my thoughts as I sauntered 
into Gibbs’, and made my purchase for 
two guineas, 

I little guessed the trouble it held in 
store for me, or I should have hesitated 
long and lastingly before I ordered my 
name to be so daintily and effectively 
placed on its gold plate. 

My name looks well everywhere. It is 
a graceful name, but on that umbrella it 
proved a costly one. 
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My property came to me next day, and 
well pleased with the possession of sucha 
respectable-looking apparatus, I took it 
for a walk. The elements seemed to be 
in my favour. It was raining very gently. 
The thought occurred to me that it would 
look absurd to be seen in a big coat with 
an umbrella, and only a few drops of 
rain. So I left the coat. 

As we turned the street-corner my 
companion objected. It wished to turn 
the other way, and in order to prevent 
further argument I retraced my steps. 
Then | weighed the matter over. It was 
very cold and windy, and the umbrella 
was wet. To spoil my appearance by 
dripping an umbrella on my boots was 
more than futile. To carry it over my 
head was impossible unless I wandered 
up and down a sheltered street littered 
with scaffolding. No, that was too much 
like my valet on his Sunday out. I must 
call a hansom, and I did. Barely had we 
driven through three streets when I saw 
an old friend who had been abroad ever 
since he had shared my joys at Cambridge. 
Hastily stopping my cab, I leapt out and 
hailed him. Travers was so glad at our 
meeting that he suggested my accompany- 
ing him. 

“With pleasure, old chap,” I answered ; 
“just let me pay this man.” 

We stood talking for some moments on 
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the pavement, deciding on our route. A 
cold shiver ran down my back. I suddenly 
remembered why I had elected to drive, 
and——“ My umbrella! My new um- 
brella!’’ I cried. “I’ve left it in that 
cab.” 

Travers told me afterwards that I looked 
as if I had lost my best friend. 

“Never mind, old man,” he laughed. 
“you'll soon get another. Who is she?” 

“She ?’’ I questioned. .“ What do you 
mean?” 

“ The lady who gave it to you.” 

I smiled as I replied, ‘‘ Wrong this time, 
Travers. I bought it myself.” 

“Then it’s a very good thing you’ve 
lost it. Just imagine buying yourself an 
umbrella.” 

“ And why not ?” I queried. 

‘“‘ My dear Morton, don’t you know it’s 
about the unluckiest thing you can do, to 
buy yourself an umbrella? Just wish 
your hardest that you will never see it 
again.” 

Travers’ face looked so serious and 
tragic that I inwardly registered a vow 
that if it did turn up I would never use it 
again. But I raised my eyebrows as I 
said, “ You old bag of superstitions, what 
difference can it make ?” 

There’s something about Travers that 
makes you think. Even when he’s telling 
you a good Irish story you are bound to 
look at him, and try to ravel out some 
truth, and if you are intuitive you'll find 
it. I have never known Travers to be 
wrong in a prediction or a superstitious 
statement. Whether he was leagued 
with Fate or not I don’t know, but he 
always managed to get in an “I told you 
so” sort of remark after one had scoffed 
at his suggestion. 

So I just coughed and started to find 
my cigarettes as he mildly remarked, 
“ Well, you wait and see. That umbrella 
is going to mark your line of destiny, or 
my name is not Travers.” 

“ Look out, then, or it won't be long,” 
I replied ; “ that crane is making straight 
for your head.” 

We spent some good hours together, 
and I returned home. The cabman was 
on the doorstep with my umbrella. He 
would not part with it except to me. 
“He liked the look of me,” he said, anda 
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few such remarks, and in the end my 
purchase of the previous day cost me ten 
more shillings. I put the wretched thing 
away, and forgot it except on occasions 
when I received the like from my Aunts 
Florence and Emilia, and each time I 
thought of my absurd nonsense in not 
using it, and so saving myself the humilia- 
tion of acknowledging gifts which were 
intended “to save the dear boy from 
catching cold.” 

One day the umbrella fell out of my 
wardrobe, and I decided to take it out. 
When I reached the hall I found a letter 
from Travers, and in a postscript : “ How 
is the umbrella?” 

Back it went into its hiding-place, and 
for a little longer was left untouched. 

It happened that one morning at break- 
fast my mother remarked about my 
uncle’s approaching birthday, and I im- 
mediately asked what little attention she 
thought he would like. ‘The most 
sensible thing you can give him is an 
umbrella,” she replied. 

I dropped my head to hide the sparkle 
in my eye. Here was my chance, at one 
and the same time to ingratiate myself 
with Uncle Walter and to get rid of that 
bugbear of an umbrella. I gave my man 
orders to wrap it up carefully, and I told 
him I would address it when I required 
that it should be posted. 

On the eve of his birthday I wrote 
Uncle Walter a charming letter, saying that 
after great thought I had decided to send 
him an umbrella, and hoped he would 
like it. Two days afterwards I got the 
usual letter of thanks, and went blissfully 
on my way. 

That same evening I stood once more 
in front of Gibbs’ and felt that, with 
such a relieved mind, I could gaze happily 
on scores of umbrellas. As I did so a 
firm grasp was on my arm, and I turned 
round to meet Travers. 

“Hallo, Morton!” he said. “ Going 
to buy another umbrella? I hear you 


sent the last to Uncle Walter.” 

“What do you mean?” I questioned, 
feeling myself turn pale with fright. 

“I’m sorry, old chap,” he answered, 
“but I am afraid you've done it this 
time.” 

“What?” I groaned, as I looked up 
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into his candid face. “ You did not tell 


ae 

“Not intentionally, old fellow. But 
I met the ‘ youngster,’ as we call him, at 
the Yachtmans. He was standing on 
the club steps as I was about to enter. 
He had a very decent umbrella in his 
hand. 

“*Morning,’ I said. ‘Think it’s going 
to rain, sir? Got a good gamp there!’ 

“* Yes,’ he replied, ‘my nephew Frank 
gave me that.’ 

“*What!’ I answered. ‘He has a 
perfect mania for umbrellas. Why, only 
a little time ago he was buying himself 
umbrellas,’ and I proceeded to detail to 
the ‘ youngster’ the whole of your little 
episode.” 

“The old man smiled quite pleasantly 
as he said, ‘ You've taken a great load 
off my mind, Travers. I thought my 
dear sister Jennie’s boy was going mad. 
Look!’ and he handed me the umbrella.” 

Before Travers had time to finish I 
remembered the little gold plate with my 
name and address on. It had completely 
slipped my memory. And there was no 
excuse. His name was Walter Reece 
and mine Frank Morton. With horror 
written on my face I looked at Travers. 

“It’s no use, old chap,” I interrupted. 
“T feel like knocking myself down and 
you on top of me. I must go.” And 
I went. 

For hours I tramped the streets, and 
thought the matter out. If Uncle Walter 
had not thanked me so politely I should 
be able to clear the sky of its trouble. 
But it was quite likely that under 
the circumstances he would pretend to 
misunderstand me or refuse to see me. 

I suffered agony in silence. Once or 
twice when I met him in the following 
weeks he broke in upon my stuttering 
with long-winded stories which I dared 
not interrupt. And so my chances for 
apology or penitent explanation slipped 
by 


Day by day as I was called in the 
morning the thought rushed across my 
mind: “Shall I meet Uncle Walter to- 
day, or will he die and just leave me a 
mourning ring.” 

No, he lived, and after three months 
the torture came toanend. The umbrella, 
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showing ‘signs of wear, was returned to 
me on my birthday. 

It’s useless to describe my mortifica- 
tion, and I don’t think Uncle Walter ever 
really forgave me. I put the whole affair 
down to a belief in Travers’s uneducated 
craze for superstition. Henceforth I 
should not listen to him. After all, his 
chattering tongue had not improved 
matters with Uncle Walter, so now I 
should disregard his advice. My inten- 
tions were to use the umbrella. The first 
dull day after its return I took it out. 
At the corner of Piccadilly, where the 
omnibuses start, I put it up. What was 
the matter? I could not get along. 
Something was pulling it back. There 
was not any wind. I tried to wheel 
round to ascertain the cause. But I could 
not turn with the umbrella, and as I 
heard a “Please, don’t,” I proceeded to 
turn myself. 

The umbrella was nicely hooked into 
the elaborate confection of a lady’s hat, 
and firmly fixed there among butterflies 
and bees and what not. I tried my best 
to shake the thing loose, but it refused 
to deny itself revenge for my desertion. 

The situation was awkward ; the owner 
of the hat could give me at least four 
inches. She was enormous, and unless 
she bent her head I was not in a position 
to see where the evil lay. 

And when finally, with great scorn in 
her eyes, she condescended to stoop, we 
were driven into one another’s arms by 
the passing crowd surging onward to- 
wards a coveted motor-’bus. 

“If you are a gentleman, you will help 
me,” the sphinx-like creature muttered. 
And I could do nothing but stammer my 
apologies, although her height was not 
my fault, for I had held my umbrella well 
above my head. 

The few seconds of battling with that 
web-like forest has always seemed to have 
stolen hours from my life. I go hot even 
now when I think of it. Uncle Walter 
passed at the moment of our proximity, 
and came with his height toa timely rescue. 

He took the umbrella to lift it higher 
and make the dislocation easier. We all 
finally parted with many apologies, and 
Uncle Walter went off mechanically with 
the umbrella. 











My troubles were not yet ended. 
I next found my umbrella at the 
club. It was handed to me with 
great solemnity by the hall porter, 
but I am certain he had heard of 
the tragedy associated with it. With 
a curse in my throat I took the hated 
thing and turned my steps home- 
wards. I prayed to the gods for 
assistance to rid me of this plague. 
My prayer was heard and answered, 
for an idea came to me. 

I forgot my home and dinner, 
and boarded an omnibus marked 
Walham Green. I paid my fare, 
exchanged a few pleasant words 
with the conductor, and leisurely 
surveyed the murky scenery from my 
outside seat. 

After travelling to the ends of the 
earth—at least it seemed many miles 
from Piccadilly—I discovered I was 
in the Fulham Road. Here, I con- 
cluded, was a chance of ridding 
myself of my trouble and being 
philanthropic at the same time. 

Fulham Road looked at me plea- 
santly ; its inhabitants, as they peered 
out of dishevelled-looking windows, 
seemed to say they would welcome an 
umbrella. And so I did the deed. I 
pushed it through the space between the 
omnibus and the advertisement ae 
There was an awful hue and cry. The 
umbrella could not have yet dropped. 
What a fool I was not to get down and 
gently place it somewhere. But some- 
thing had obviously happened. The 
omnibus stopped. I dared not move, 
and I saw a crowd collecting. The con- 
ductor hurried up the steps. 

“Is this your umbrella, sir?” 

“Tt is,” I replied. “Thank you. Did I 
drop it ?” 

“ Yer did, sir, and it’ll cost yer ’eavy.” 

I stared at the man. 

“It’s ‘it a lidy in the face, and she’s goin’ 
to the ’orspital. Yer’d better come along.” 

The speed of these people amazed me. 
But the man was right. I descended the 
steps, and found the woman had been 
badly hurt. Insome unaccountable manner 
the umbrella had bounced off the wheel 
of the omnibus, and, with great force, hit 
a woman crossing the road. 
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A police inspector wanted me ! 


I had to keep that woman and her 
family for many a week. How I loathed 
that umbrella! When my people returned 
from the Riviera they found me, as they 
said, looking very pale and worn. I 
explained my trouble, and begged them 
to take compassion on me and help me. 

My mother found a welcome recipient 
of the thing in the cook’s sister-in-law’s 
brother’s uncle, an old reprobate, I heard, 
and I inwardly hoped he would make 
good use of it. And he did. Not for 
some months to come could I shake off 
the depressed feeling which seemed to 
have become part of my temperament. 
I expected at every street-corner to see 
my enemy jump up and greet me in some 
form or another. 

But time went by and I felt once more 
at rest. 

Travers had turned up again, and we 
had planned a little trip to Paris. The 
day of our departure arrived and my cab 
had just been called, when a police- 
inspector appeared suddenly on the door- 
step. He wanted me; he was very sorry 
to trouble, but he was obliged to prevent 
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my leaving the house. No words can 
describe my horror and amazement. I 
gasped, and led him into the library. 

“Am I sane, or is this folly on your 
part ?” I inquired. 

“No, sir,” he replied. 

“Then, for Heaven’s sake, explain 
yourself,” I urged. 

“It is very easily done, sir,” the in- 
spector respectfully answered. “A 
woman has been found beaten to death, 
and your 

“ Yes, yes,” I interrupted. 

“An umbrella very much blood-stained, 
with your name on, has been found behind 
a curtain.” 

I sank exhausted into a chair. Yes, I 
could see this umbrella leading me to the 
gallows. Travers was right—the devil 
incarnate was woven into itssilk. Every- 
thing round me bore the gloom of death. 
The chairs began to dance with frenzied 
movements—the fire flashed forth what 
I in my agony of mind felt were the 
blazes of hell—and there was no more. 
When I awoke the family were all round 
me, and I felt the tender comfort of my 
mother’s soothing words. 


The case proved great copy for cheap 
journalism, and my name met my eyes in 
every “rag” I happened to take up. The 
better-class papers were humorous on the 
subject, but I wasn’t. Of course I was only 
subpeenaed as a witness, but it’s a wonder 
to me now that I escaped a raging fever. 


I knew it was useless to throw that 
umbrella into the dust-bin or give it 
away again. 

I sought the solitude of a small sea- 
side town on the south-east coast, where 
there happens to be an unusually long 
pier, measuring over three-fourths of a 
mile. 

I marched the length of that pier one 
morning at 7 o'clock. There was not a 
soul in sight. I looked stealthily around, 
and then dropped that cursed umbrella 
into the surging water. 

The umbrella dropped, but on what ?— 
a man who had just risen from a dive. 
The sea was so rough that I had neither 
seen, heard, nor dreamt of a human being 
in such a wave. 

There was no help for it, 1 was obliged 
to dash down to his rescue. Almost 
stunned, he struggled to the steps, up 
which I dragged him. 

From that day forth I haunted his 
house, so fearful was I of the results of 
my criminal deed. As a reward for my 
assiduous care and interest the injured 
man allowed me to become engaged to his 
charming daughter. Travers’ supersti- 
tious prophecy crossed my mind as I pro- 
posed to her, but I have had no reason 
since to reproach fate. 

The skeleton of that umbrella my wife 
still keeps, and in the same condition as 
when she found it the morning after our 
first acquaintance. 
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OUEN CATHEDRAL is one of the who, rejoicing in their newly-acquired 
finest, if not the finest, creations of _ civic liberties, made this the expression 
French Gothic architecture. It of their love for God and of their life and 
A owes its origin to the energy, to the interests. 
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religious fervour, and to the enthusiasm In Rouen, as in Noyon Soissons and 
of the craftsmen of the thirteenth century, many other towns in France, we find 
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THE ROSE WINDOW, ROUEN CATHEDRAL, 
From a drawing by G. L. Seymour. 
that almost as soon as the craft guilds to devote their wealth and their energies 


attained strength enough to obtain their to the creation of a glorious house of 
municipal freedom, the craftsmen began God. 





ROUEN CATHEDRAL. 


There had been a church on the site 
of Rouen Cathedral from the earliest 
Christian times in Normandy, but it 
was in 1255 that the chief parts of the 
cathedral, as it now exists, were com- 
pleted. In this year Louis IX. of France 


this work, which Ruskin claimed to be 
the most finished example of Gothic 
tracery. The number of small separate 
carvings is enormous; on one doorway 
there are about 600 different animals, all 
carefully worked with elaborate detail 


THE IRON SPIRE, ROUEN CATHEDRAL. 


came with his mother to keep Christmas 
at Rouen, and they found the greater 
part of the choir, the transept, and the 
nave constructed. 

The Portail aux Libraires was built by 


Jean Davi in 1278. Perhaps no part of 
the building shows more loving care than 
No. 63. June, 1908, 


which even centuries have failed 
gether to eradicate. 

These carvings are wonderful for the 
life and action they display. Most of 
them represent animals bearing human 
features or performing the acts of human 
beings. For instance, there are creatures 
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that are half man, half goat, or mixtures 
of women and fish, and many other curious 
creations which seemed to have greatly 
fascinated the medieval mind. 

One of them is a pig in a hood play- 
ing the violin; another who is fiddling 
has an animal’s body and a human 
head. Beside it a curious little beast is 
dancing to the tune. 

What gives these carvings their interest 
is that all these curious creations, some 
of which owe their origin to pagan 
mythology, are given such life and indi- 
viduality. They are nearly always en- 
gaged in some work or play, and by 
many a quaint, though realistic, touch an 
air of life and reality is imparted to them. 

Sometimes we find depicted incidents 
from the everyday life of the time, such 
as a woman welcoming her child, or the 
struggle between a thief and the owner 
of the chest that the former is trying to 
carry off. 

One reason why all this carving is so 
good, is that Davi only had to add deco- 
rative work to a great cathedral that was 
ready built for him. 


THE “BUTTER” TOWER. 


THE TOP OF THE “‘ BUTTER’’ TOWER. 


Once the fabricof this magnificent build- 
ing was complete, the people determined 
ever to add to its beauty, and it is to the 
constant changes and additions of the cen- 
turies that we owe the curious mixture of 
styles of architecture and the absence of 
unity of design. 

The fifteenth century saw the choir 
windows enlarged and decorated after 
the style of that period. ‘This rather 
injured the general effect, but it was only 
natural that each generationshould follow 
its own dictates in matters of taste. 
During the whole of the fifteenth century 
the work of carving the stalls of the choir, 
of adding a new staircase, a screen, and 
a new entrance, was going on, while 
towards the end of the century the Tour 
de Buerre was completed. The name 
“ Butter’ Tower is said to come from the 
fact that the cost of building was paid 
chiefly from the fines of those who ate 
butter in Lent. 

In this tower was hung the greatest 
bell in the world outside Russia, the bell 
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which cracked when rung in honour of 
Louis XVI. 

Early in the sixteenth century was 
begun the work of embellishing the west 
facade and making a fine central door. 

[he same architect, Leroux, rebuilt 
the central tower, or rather the base of 
it, after the old tower had been burnt 
down. 

On this base was built a wooden spire 
in 1544, but this was destroyed by light- 
ning in 1821. 

Finally, the pre- 
sent tower, a cast 
iron erection 
called la Fleche, 
was built by M. 
Alavoine. 

It measures 
from the ground 
436 feet in height, 
and is therefore 
only a dozen feet 
less than the great 
Pyramid. 

After ten years’ 
work it was 
finished, but des- 
tined to meet with 
a great deal of 
adverse criticism. 
It .is, however, a 
striking erection, 
as will be seen 
from our illustra- 
tion. It is con- 
structed ‘of open 
ironwork in 
stages, through 
which the day- 
light can be seen. 

Whether criti- 
cism may justly be passed on this feature, 
however, it may with some reason be 
urged that, as the whole structure is sucha 
composite of widely different styles, an 
iron spire serves to link the constructive 
material of the nineteenth century to that 
of the earlier architects. 

The nave of the cathedral is only about 
go feet high and 433 feet in length, from 
the Portail to the apse of the Chapelle 
de la Vierge. At first it had no chapels, 
but these were ‘built later on between 
the buttresses, as was done in the case of 
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the Notre Dame in Paris. The transepts 
measure in breadth about 54 yards, which 
is just the height of the great lantern 
above them, beneath the central tower. 
The interior of the church is in the 
early pointed style, and there are three 
fine rose windows in the nave and tran- 


septs. Part of the stained glass here 


goes back to the thirteenth century. In 
the first chapel on the right of the Tour 
de Buerre there is a large altar piece 


representing the 
Crucifixion and 
the martyrdom of 
St. Stephen, to- 
gether with a few 
monuments dat- 
ing from the thir- 
teenth and four- 
teenth centuries. 
En passant, it may 
be remarked that, 
although we have 
historic evidence 
of certain altera- 
tions that took 
place in the four- 
teenth century, we 
find but few traces 
of fourteenth cen- 
tury work, 

This great 
cathedral has also 
much historical 
interest for us 
Englishmen, who 
must not forget 
that Normandy 
was for a _ very 
long period in the 
possession of the 
Kings of England, 
and as Rouen was the capital of Nor- 
mandy, we are not surprised to find there 
many traces of the English occupation. 

For instance, the enlargement of the 
choir windows took place when Henry V. 
was at Rouen. 

Not without interest is the tomb of 
Rollo, first Duke of Normandy, in the 
nave. Then there will be seen close to 
the altar railing the original limestone 
statue of that “ blundering knight,” 
Richard Cceur de Lion, around whose life 
clusters so much romantic legend. 
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In the cathedral church is a suite of four 
rooms, containing the Trésor, a collection 
of relics forming, apart from its sacred 
character, a veritable museum in minia- 
ture. Here will be found the very plain 
leaden casket in which was buried the 
heart of King Richard I. of England, 
whose body, however, was interred at 
Fontreuault, near the town of Tours. 
For centuries, the exact place where this 
precious casket was buried was forgotten, 
and it was not discovered again until 
1840. The box which contained the 
heart was found to be a double one, 
made of lead. On the outside was the 
inscription: “Hic jacet cor Richardi, 
Regis Anglorum.” When the box was 
opened, there lay disclosed the mighty 
heart of the minstrel crusader, the 
greatest soldier of his day. It was dried 
up, and looked like a withered leaf. 
Soon, however, the exposure to the air 
caused it to decompose, and a few par- 
ticles of whitish dust in a glass box are 
the sole remains of the great heart of 
our lion-hearted king. The lapse of 
centuries has not affected sensibly the 
inscription on the leaden casket.. The 
Latin is somewhat peculiar but perfectly 


legible. 

What seems to us to be very strange is 
that the engraver of the inscription did 
not give himself the trouble of ascertain- 
ing how much space was required for the 


king’s name and title. Consequently he 


had to carry the terminal letter over to 
the next line! This carelessness seems 
very curious to us after the extreme 
pains taken in most cases of medizval 
work. 

In the cathedral are also the remains 
of Henry II., King of England, and the 
famous general John, Duke of Bedford, 
whose death was one of the chief causes 
of English failure in the closing years of 
the Hundred Years War. 

As will have been seen in what we 
have said@®concerning this great cathedral, 
as well as from our illustrations, Rouen 
must be accepted as one of the most 
fascinating of French churches, both to the 
historian and antiquarian, as well as to 
the ordinary tourist whose knowledge of 
history may be somewhat scanty. The 
beauty of its architecture and the won- 
derful way in which it has received the 
impress of passing centuries make it the 
most interesting of all the sights of “ the 
city of churches.” Coming out from the 
busy commercial part of the town to the 
grand old building, we are held as by a 
spell, and for a time are lost in the Middle 
Ages. 

However, as we near the door, the 
appealing voice of the sceur-de-charite : 
“ Pour les pauvres,” brings us back to our 
world and its hurried struggle for exist- 
ence. We sigh as we turn away, but 
little comforted by the nun’s muttered 
and perfunctory, “‘ Merc’, m’sieur.” 





By DOLF WYLLARDE. 


ARESFOOT ROW is not a nice 
neigbourhood but it is instructive. 
One can see most sides of the 
British workman’s character there under 
adverse circumstances. Also his be- 
haviour to his wife when he returns 
home from a happy supper-party at the 
“Rose and Crown” between 11 and 12 
p.m., for he prefers to discuss his domestic 
affairs upon the pavement. The situa- 
tion is not particularly unhealthy, or apt 
to breed fever, though the neighbourhood 
of the public-house does breed quarrels. 
Haresfoot Row is a wide, flat road, with 
a squalid row of houses, all alike, on one 
side, and the coal wharf, where most of 
the men work, on the other. Somewhere 
beyond the wharf the river drags a 
sluggish tide laden with barges from the 
far-off countryside, the description of 
whose green meadows and winding tow- 
paths sounds like a visionary tale to the 
children playing in the gutter. 

No. 8 in the Row was the dwelling- 
place of Samuel Driver, one of the hands 
of the wharf; his wife Deborah, who 
took in washing when she- could get it ; 
and Faustine. When Samuel was sober, 
which was creditably often, he could 
support his family with his wife’s aid, 
and allow himself moderate treats at the 
“Rose and Crown.” It was worthy of 


remark that the less he earned the more 
he was inclined to spend in beer. When 


things were going well with him, Mrs. 
Driver could calculate on five nights’ 
peace and comfort at least during the 


week. 

Faustine—they pronounced it Fustine 
mostly—worked for a right to exist by 
looking after the children out of the 
house, doing two-thirds of the work in it, 
and living on less than anyone else in the 
Row between whiles. She had no name 
but Faustine, and her history was summed 
up in two words, “‘ The foundling.” 

“She ain’t kith or kin to me,” Mrs. 
Driver asserted with her nose uplifted. 
“She’s a Founding ‘Orspital brat. She 
come to me-to ’elp with the clo’s, and 
now she ’elps with the children. She’s 
welcome as long as she works.” For 
Faustine helped more than she ate, and 
the Drivers were eulogised by their 
neighbours for their generosity to the 
outcast who had “no claim.” Popu- 
larity is cheap in the lower walks of life, 
but generally obtained by unexpected 
methods. 

Mrs. Driver had no need to insist on the 
lack of relationship. Faustine’s face dis- 
tinguished her enough from the cast of 
countenance usual to her class. The type 
most in vogue in Haresfoot Row is coarse 
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and thick of feature, brawny of limb, 
and pronounced in colouring. Faustine’s 
skin was soft and white, her eyes were 
blue, shading to black in moments of 
excitement, and her untidy hair was dull 
gold. She had not enough colouring, or 
else too much, for her surroundings—they 
did not admire her in Haresfoot Row. 
She was not even usefully made, for her 
frame was small, and though the work 
she did coarsened and thickened her 
limbs, she was not really strong enough 
for the necessities of life as she knew 
them. 

Faustine slapped the children, and 
screamed with the neighbours all day, 
sleeping at night like a tired dog. She 
was of the people, if she looked an alien, 
and she lived their life. Only, at the end 
of the day, when other girls laughed and 
joked in little knots among themselves, 
or rudely chaffed the younger “ hands,” 
Faustine would saunter away from them, 
and make her way down to the river 
banks—black and foul with the dirt they 
had undergone—to watch the sunset 
across the troubled water, which caught 
a lurid reflection on the tide. 

Then when the light fell on her face 
and touched her wavy hair, her breast 
would rise and fall, her small work-worn 
hands: clasp themselves, and some echo 
from a lost life was rolled back upon her. 
She hated the hideous road, the drudgery 
of her life, the dull unlovely ways that 
were her portion for ever, that no sunset 
ever lit as the red glow lit up the river 
and the wharf. No one had ever called 
her anything but Faustine, and she hated 
that too, because in some fashion it set 
her apart from the Lizzies and Pollies 
around her. But her name had been left 
with her at the Foundling, and as she 
had been baptised, there was no chang- 
ing it. 

When Mrs. Driver sent home her 
occasional washing, she usually took it 
herself to see that she obtained her dues, 
for her belief in Faustine’s business 
capacity was small. But a customer at 
an unusual distance brought her to the 
conclusion that Faustine’s legs were 
better to use than her own. Faustine’s 
destination. was a house in a neighbour- 
hood a little more respectable than the 
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one in which she lived. She walked, for 
the clothes were not numerous, and the 
way not too far for her, though it might 
be for Mrs. Driver. 

It was a small, narrow house to which 
she found herself directed, wedged in 
between two others of the same pattern. 
But most things had been on the same 
pattern in Faustine’s life. She did not 
think about the house, but she looked at 
the canary in the kitchen window as she 
rang the area bell, and then at the young 
man who opened the door. He wore a 
shabby velveteen coat, and there were 
splashes of paint. at intervals all over 
him, but his auburn hair was bright and 
soft, and his eyes were clear brown. 

He stared at Faustine as she handed in 
the clothes and the dirty piece of paper 
which represented Mrs. Driver’s bill, and 
the clothes in consequence fell on the 
ground. 

“Don’t trouble—I’ll pick them up,” 
he said gently. “Are you Mrs. Driver’s 
daughter?” 

“No—I’'m ’er gurl.” 

Faustine, standing in the homely little 
kitchen, was sufficiently aware of a new 
atmosphere to make her bashful, so she 
spoke gruffly. 

“It’s two-and-six, and I ain’t got 
change,” she said, and her blue eyes 
shone out of her white face like sap- 
phires. 

“Wait a minute, I'll give it you.” 
He put the change into her hand and 
paused. 

“Have you ever sat as a model?” he 
asked, watching her as she carefully 
stowed away the half-crown. 

“No,” she answered indifferently. 

“Would you sit for me? I would pay 
you, you know.” 

She said-she would if she could get 
away, but withoutelation. Faustine had 
known several girls who had sat as 
models. She did not feel complimented, 
and it was weary work, she thought. 

So indifferent was her manner that the 
artist hardly expected to see her again; 
but the next morning she appeared with 
a cleaner face, and the sittings began. 
Without appearing to do so, she noticed 
intently the least detail in the bare room 
where he worked. She was a good 





He wondered at her contented quiet. 


model, taking any pose he wished in- 
stinctively, and keeping it patiently. The 
curves of her little body and the grace of 
her unconscious attitudes delighted the 
artist. Faustine would sit wrapped in 
soft draperies, with her long hair stream- 
ing about her, and her milk-white skin 
thrown up against the heavy back- 
grounds he improvised, until he wondered 


ather contented quiet. She seldom spoke, 
but her great eyes rested on his averted 
face as he worked, unknown to him, and 
she looked for the sunset on his hair now 
instead of on the river. 

“How beautiful you are, Faustine!” 
he said impulsively, as she fell with ease 
into the position he wanted. “I shall 
never get it quite like you!” 
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The artist’s face flushed; he bit his 
lips and turnedaway. “I shall not need 
you after to-day,” he said harshly. 

He did not look round to see how she 
took his words, but he worked in troubled 
silence. As a rule he whistled or sang. 
There was a little ballad that began— 


“ Love goes after the roses, 
And pain comes back with the snow.”’ 


Faustine had listened to it with inex- 
pressible pleasure. But it was not given 
to her to say what she felt. 

The sun died away from the artist’s 
hair, and then it was time to go. She 
took the money he owed her, and while 
he thanked her briefly for her help in 
sitting so quietly and well, as he might 
have done a child, she looked round the 
bare room which had been as a revela- 
tion of Paradise to her. It was only an 
empty workshop of a very struggling 
painter, but weeds are possible poems to 
eyes which have never seen roses, but to 
which the gods have granted apprecia- 
tion. 

“I’m not to come here again?” the 
girl said slowly. 

The artist did not answer. His higher 
self was scraping away at his palette, 
indifferent to any individuality in a 
model once his use for her was over. 
His lower self was electric to her beauty, 
at which he dared not look, until the 
very silence seemed troubled with pas- 
sion. 
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“I’m going back to the Row,” said 
Faustine blankly. She could not ex- 
plain, but there were possibilities in her 
that even her training had not extin- 
guished, and the knowledge of them 
meant despair. She was not in the least 
shocked at her own feelings; but, then, 
sin to her meant ugliness—not Nature. 
She gave a last wistful glance at the 
artist’s bent head, and then stepped out- 
side beyond the heaven she had known. 
At the click of the falling latch the artist 
raised his head and sighed. 

There was a misunderstanding in 
Haresfoot Row, and the explanations 
were taking place, as usual, outside the 
front-door of the combatants. 

A scattered crowd of neighbours had 
made a broken ring about the two 
principals. The light from a gas lamp 
lit up the faces—mean, sordid, bestial, 
and filled with careless interest at the 
hideous scene before them. 

It was a real nightmare. Faustine 
stopped short on the outskirts of the 
crowd, then turned softly away towards 
the darkened river. 

Perhaps some lost vision swept over 
her, but the horror had grown intolerable. 
The wharf was closed. She wandered 
away through a maze of streets to get 
down to the grimy banks and the black 
tide. When they eventually found her, 
the slime was on her long golden hair, 
but the white face on the dark water was 
hardly whiter than it had been in life. 


TO ALLEYNE. 


By WALTER E, GROGAN. 


ING, shy pinks, on the earth, wind-blown ! 
Laugh, wild birds, in the air, glad grown ! 
Fair is my love as the spring, 1 ween, 

Alleyne, Alleyne! 


Dance, soft leaves, in your dress, bright-hued ! 

Kiss, bright buds, with the dewdrops strewed ! 

Sun, woo her hair to an answering sheen, 
Alleyne, Alleyne ! 


Call, song-birds, on the boughs, shrill sweet ! 

Wait, loud-voic’d till my love you greet ! 

Queen of you all is my glad heart's Queen, 
Alleyne, Alleyne ! 
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HARROGATE. 


SOME YORKSHIRE HEALTH 
RESORTS. 


By ARTHUR HALLAM. 


RITISH inland health resorts are 
regarded by many as dull, uncon- 
genial places in comparison with 

Homburg, Baden, Aix-le-Bains, and other 
Continental Spas ; yet how often it is the 
lack of appreciative faculty, or the air of 
importance one can assume on returning 
from “a trip to the Continent,” which 
renders a good many Englishmen in- 
capable of enjoying a holiday in their 
own land? Leamington, Cheltenham, 
Bath, and Tunbridge Wells have lost 
much of their significance since the intro- 
duction of Continental tours, reduced fares, 
and special travelling facilities. Still, it 
is interesting to know that England is not 
entirely devoid of popularity in this 
respect, for in Harrogate, Ilkley, and Ben 
Rhydding, chiefly the former, not only our 
own countrymen, but many Europeans, 
find elements productive of considerable 


benefit to their health and a reasonable 
amount of harmless enjoyment. Harro- 
gate, in fact, seems to be superseding all 
the old English watering places, its inter- 
minable supply of mineral aperients 
having been mainly instrumental in 
establishing its ascendancy 8ver several 
of its historic predecessors. 

Popular, however, as it is to-day 
amongst those whose keen desire for 
perfect health has induced them to give 
it a trial, and who, in consequence, are 
now in the habit of paying the town 
periodical visits, there are numberless 
people still unacquainted with its virtues, 
who, the moment they are run down in 
health, fly with great haste to the Conti- 
nent, simply to secure that which they 
could have obtained so easily at home. 
It is to this class of patrons that our 
Northern health resorts more particularly 
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appeal, and as the number of their visitors 
gradually increases year by year, it is 
evident that their reputation is becoming 
more generally known. 

From Easter to the beginning of Octo- 
ber Harrogate affords most excellent 
scope to the student of expression, the 
close observer of individuality, or to any 
one devoted to the study of life from the 
fashionable, artistic, and worldly aspects. 
The best time for the caricaturist is in the 
early morning, when visitors of high rank 
and various nationalities may be seen 


It is often extremely amusing to notice 
the impression made upon the newcomer 
by this extraordinary aperient, as can 
well be imagined from the precise descrip- 
tion of it given in the following verse :— 


“Of rotten eggs, brimstone, and salts, make a 
hash, 
And 't’will form something like this delectable 
mash ; 
Nothing else in this world, I will wager a pasty, 
So good in effect, ever tasted so nasty.’’ 


The true method is to blend the con- 





THE TEA HOUSE, VALLEY GARDENS, HARROGATE, 


partaking of the mineral waters upon 
which the fame of Harrogate principally 
rests. Although in the district there are 
no less than eighty known springs, all 
differing in strength and quality, there 
are few which can be said to possess an 
agreeable flavour ; and, strange as it may 
seem, the one in greatest demand and the 
most effective in operation is the one 
most difficult to relish. This is the 
sulphur water, and the famous old Pump 
Room from which it is dispensed is from 
7 a.M. till midday the rallying ground of 
all the fashion, beauty, wit, real invalid- 
ism and imaginary invalidism of the town. 


sumption of these medicinal waters with 
a course of walking. And here comes in 
one of the great advantages of what is 
known as the “ Stray,” a common some 
two hundred acres in extent, round which 
the principal residences are built. Over 
the greensward of this old-time forest- 
land everyone has a right to walk or ride, 
and as it is throughout either level or only 
gently undulating, it is well adapted to the 
strolling of invalids and water-drinkers 
in general. Many, however, prefer to 
wander in the Valley Gardens or the 
ornamental grounds of the Royal Spa, 
where they can daily listen to the 































THE ROYAL BATHS, HARROGATE. 


music of the 
Corporation, 
Volunteer, or 
Temperance 
bands. 

But Harro- 
gate is a place 
for the hale as 
well as the 
sick. Perched 
on table-land 
five hundred 
feet above the 
level of the 


sea, it stands 

ray a. 
midway be rHE 
tween the 


German Ocean and the Irish 
Channel, its air having the 
invigorating freshness of 
both. Within a few minutes’ 
walk of the Pump Room you 
may trudge through heather- 
clad moorland, overlooking 
an illimitable stretch of fairest 
England, or you may ride, 
drive, cycle or fish, play 
bowls, lawn tennis, golf, 
cricket and lacrosse, or in- 
dulge in the many other forms 
of pastime for which in- 
numerable facilities are 
given. What with the waters, 
the baths, the bracing air, the 
walks, the excursions, the 
entertainments, the bands, 
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and the many and _ varied 
attractions of the town gener- 
ally, the visitor must be very 
“down” indeed if he cannot 
contrive to pick up both health 
and enjoyment at Harrogate. 
The four-in-hand coach is a 
vehicle much favoured by 
visitors to the town, for by it 
excursions can be made to the 
many romantic and picturesque 
places of interest in the sur- 
rounding districts. Fountains 
Abbey, Brimham Rocks, Pateley 
Bridge, Nidderdale, Harewood, 
Ribston Park, and all the other 
charming adjuncts of Harro- 
gate are regularly visited in the 
season by this 
form of public 
conveyance, 
the drive to 
Fountains 
being, perhaps, 
the most popu- 
lar. On the 
way thither the 
tourist may 
enjoy the satis- 
faction of be- 
coming ac- 
quainted with 
Lord Ripon’s 
beautiful park 


HARROGATE. 
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SURPRISE VIEW, 


and pleasure grounds of Studley Royal, 
which lie distant from Harrogate some 
fourteen miles; while he is also afforded 
an opportunity of inspecting the pictur- 
esque ruins of the famous Abbey of 
Fountains, which are said by many to 


constitute the noblest 
remnant in the kingdom. 

Of course, visitors to Harrogate rarely 
omit going to Knaresborough, the most 
romantic of English market towns. It is 
only three miles distant by road, and 
its great antiquity, which proved so 
fascinating to the genius of Turner, as 
expressed in the great master’s drawing 
of the old Rhine-like town, is of a 
character extremely diversified. As you 
approach this once famous Roman fortress 
you gradually become more and more 
sensible of the quaint originality which 
it has somehow managed to retain. 
Indeed, from a first acquaintance it 
would seem that the town was totally 
unconscious of the revolutionary progress 
and improvement going on around it, so 
stately and unimpaired do its ancient 
thoroughfares and buildings remain. 


ecclesiastical 





FOUNTAINS ABBEY, 


Apart from the Castle, now a mass of 
crumbling ruins, Knaresborough possesses 
a host of exceptionally curious objects. 
The first in importance is the Dropping 
Well, the most remarkable spring known 
in Great Britain. Situated in what is 
known as the Long Walk, and close to a 
part of the river’s course where the inter- 
mixed charms of rock, wood and water 
combine to render the scene one of great 
beauty, the tourist may, whilst wending 
his way to this noted spring, enjoy that 
isolation and repose which, according to 
local tradition, proved so fascinating to 
that celebrated Yorkshire sibyl, Mother 
Shipton. The water rises a short dis- 
tance above a picturesque limestone cliff, 
over the further extremity of which it 
trickles, and its extraordinary power of 
petrification or encrustation is amply 
illustrated by the fact that such articles 
as gloves, sponges, hats, birds’ nests, 
stockings, or small animals and birds 
will, after a few months’ immersion, 
become masses of corrugated stone. Sus- 


pended in front of the rock are to be seen 
articles similar to the above in course of 
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petrification, while specimens are always 
obtainable at the museum adjoining the 
well. 

Mother Shipton is reported to have 
been born near the Dropping Well in 
July, 1488, and here is still shown the 
cave in which she is said to have marked 
her charms, composed her rhymes, divined 
her mysterious prophecies, and told 
credulous folk their fortunes. 

To those interested in quaint old 
architecture Knaresborough should have 
many charms, for here are still existent 
several specimens of what may be re- 
garded as the first permanent dwellings 
of the primitive inhabitants of these 
islands. And how strange it seems at 
this day to find these ancient tenements 
still inhabited as they were two thousand 
or more years ago! Perched like eagles’ 
nests on mere ledges of the great hillsides, 
and hewn out of the solid rock, these 
dwellings consist, as a rule, of merely two 
small apartments, the largest one being 
about ten feet square ; and it is astonish- 
ing to find that in them the occupants 
still carry on spinning and weaving on 
lines pretty much the same as did the 
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cavern dwellers of Israel 
Moses and Joshua. 
Should you chance to come across one 
of the old inhabitants of Knaresborough 
you have only to mention these dwellings 
to hear a number of reminiscences of 
St. Robert, the hermit, whose memory is 
strongly preserved in the neighbourhood 
by means of the priory, chapels and cave 
associated with his name. St. Robert’s 
cave faces the river in close proximity to 
the rock shelters just described, and is 
approached by a flight of narrow steps 
leading down from the pathway above. 
It is famous not only on account of its 
association with St. Robert, but also 
because of its connection with the mur- 
der by, and execution of, Eugene Aram, 
a tragedy immortalised by Lord Lytton 
in his masterly poem on the subject, and 
by Tom Hood in one of his well-known 
poems. Almost in front of the cave are 
the remains of a small chapel, hollowed 
from the solid rock, in which St. Robert 
bestowed his holy benedictions and fer- 
vent preaching upon peasants attracted 
to his cell by the simplicity of his life 
and the fame of his piety. The roof and 


in the time of 
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BRIMHAM ROCKS, 


altar of the chapel are beautifully adorned 
with Gothic ornaments, while on one side 
of the entrance, under the shade of spread- 
ing ivy, is carved in stone the rude figure 
of a Knight Templar in the act of 
drawing his sword, symbolical, no doubt, 
of the defence of the Christian Church 
from the hands of the Infidel. 
Knaresborough, too, is the happy 
possessor of what is believed to be the 
oldest chemist’s shop in England. It isa 
conspicuous building on the east side of 
the Market Place, and to all appearances 
its massive oak framework remains as 
sound as at the time of its erection cen- 
turies long past. The cellar of the shop 
is of very dungeon-like aspect, being a 
single-arched vault possessing neither 
shelves nor tables and but one small 
recess in the wall where a lamp or candle 
might be placed. It is, in fact, believed 
that the greater part of the buildings in 
the Market Place were at one time used 
as dungeons in connection with the castle. 
Preserved on the premises are several 
interesting relics of early occupations, 
including some curious old shop bottles 
and mortars, as well as quaint “ Pharma- 
copeeias,’ “ Dispensatories,” ‘‘ Herbals,” 
and other books of the seventeenth and 
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eighteenth centuries. There are also in 
existence several deeds and documents 
relating to the property which date back 
to the year 1720. 

With a holiday in modern Harrogate 
can, therefore, be blended many interesting 
tours amongst the ruins and relics of past 
ages, all of which have from time to time 
served to induce antiquaries and _ his- 
torians, to adopt this northern health 
resort as their temporary place of abode. 
But to real admirers of Nature, who love 
to wander on moorland and by streams, 
to pass a healthy, peaceful, and pleasant 
holiday away from the tyranny of 
fashion, and who desire not the waters 
and bath of the last-mentioned spa; to 
such as these Ilkley, “the metropolis of 
hydros,” or Ben Rhydding, its neighbour, 
are far more more delightful retreats. 

Ilkley, though but a comparatively 
recent candidate for popular favour as a 
health resort, carries back its records to 
the Roman occupation of Britain. It is 
situated on sandy soil, on the southern 
slope of the valley of the Wharfe, while 
above it towers a lofty range of rocky, 
healthy hills, called Rombald’s Moor, 
from which gushes in never-failing force 
the spring of pure cold water for which 
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the town is famed. It is considered 
eminently adapted for children of 
strenuous habits, and invalids convales- 
cing from acute and chronic disease ; but, 
be this as it may, it is certainly the place 
for those who are addicted to good tailor- 
made tweeds and homespuns in preference 
to satins and silks. 

And the attractions of Ilkley are not 
confined to the summer season only. 
Although the majority of its visitors 
prefer the milder climate of Bournemouth 
and other places when the strong wintry 
winds from the northern hills are at their 
height, still there are many who appre- 
ciate the cold, invigorating air, and for 
these the great hydros especially cater by 
providing a variety of entertainments with 
which to while away the long dark even- 
ings. Almostall the hydropathicestablish- 
ments can boast of large halls for dancing 
and dramatic purposes, and it is pretty well 
known that not a few people go there as 
much for the company and the fun as for 
the bracing air and charming scenery. 

Near to Ilkley lie the famous Bolton 
Abbey and the picturesque Bolton Woods, 
which theart and skill of Landseer and the 
engraver have rendered familiar to many 
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who may never have been in the neigh- 
bourhood. Bolton is to the toilers of 
Leeds, Bradford, and other northern 
towns what Hampstead Heath is to the 
Londoner; and a Yorkshireman who 
admits never having madethisexcursion is 
almost comparable to a Cockney acknow- 
ledging that he has not seen Hyde Park. 
Bolton Woods are regarded by the work- 
ing classes in the Northern and Midland 
parts of England as one of their favourite 
picnic grounds, and, by the courtesy of the 
Duke of Devonshire, the Abbey ruins, the 
grounds, and the extensive woods are 
placed at the free disposal of all comers. 

Ben Rhydding, being only a mile from 
the centre of Ilkley, is generally recog- 
nised as part of that town. It has, how- 
ever, a station of its own for the con- 
venience of visitors, besides a number of 
distinctive features. Principal among 
these are the “Cow and Calf Rocks,” 
which overlook the valley from a stretch 
of moorland towering in the background. 

These rocks are known throughout 


Yorkshire on account of their grotesque 


aspect, and it is interesting to read the 
many names inscribed upon them by 
visitors during the past fifty years. 
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IV. 


EKCEMBER came and Christmas 
passed. Grey Howard was thrown 
into the company of Claire Carnot 

very often. The charm of her manner 
and the grace of her person seemed to him 
to increase, and it was plain that she liked 
his presence. On Sunday they met at 
church, but such edifices are few on 
those commons, and Frensham Church 
was a great distance from Barledge. The 
ladies returned in the carriage, and 
Mr. Hill and Grey Howard walked 
home together, when the weather was fine. 
-“How is the farming getting on, 
Squire ?” asked the former one day. 

“The farming is well enough. The 
paying for it is as bad as bad can be.” 

“You have let those two farms you had 
in your own hands? I hope well.” 

“ Yes, I am satisfied. I could have got 
better terms, if I had let them as one, but 
I think two hundred acres large enough for 
a farm. I know that with a large farm 
the same implements only are required 
as for a smaller one, but the eggs are 
all in one basket, and, to be candid, 
these small farms employ more labour, 
proportionately, than the large ones.” 

“But I thought that the cost of labour 
is the burden on the farm?” inquired 
Mr. Hill. 

‘That is so to a certain extent, and I 
am not surprised at farmers keeping it 
down. Still, Ido not like to see the small 
number of good agricultural labourers 
there are. I have just taken on some 
more men, for 1 am going to break upa 
long stretch of forest.” 

“ And the rents that you will get for 
these two farms will pay for that.” 
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“Just so. I shall beno worse off than 1 
have been so long as you are good enough 
to rent the Hall.” 

“Weare glad to do that,” said Mr. Hill, 
** Would not a suitable marriage help you 
out of some difficulty? There’s many a 
woman would marry you, Squire,” he 
added laughingly. 

Howard too laughed. 

“Perhaps I am particular,” he replied ; 
and continued very gravely, “ the debt on 
the estate was made by my father. How 
surveyors could have valued the place at 
half what the mortgagees have lent on it, 
I cannot make out. Tobe sure it wasat 
a time when the cry was Land! Land! 
and every man in London wanted land. 
Keep out of it, Hill.” 

“| mean to,” said Mr. Hill, “But the 
match project? Will that not do?” 

‘“‘T am not going to clear the estate with 
any women’s money, that you may be sure 
of. You have heard my opinion about 
that before to-day.” 

“So I have about American and 
French women. I thought your mind 
might have changed in that particular.” 

“With regard to American ladies, when 
I called them extravagant, I referred of 
course chiefly to those who come to Paris 
and this country. I have been to America 
on two occasions. The first time as a 
very young man, twelve years ago, and 
again I went five years ago. Whether | 
fell into a different set on the different 
occasions I do not know, but on the first 
visit I thought them a nation of drinkers. 
When I went there last, they were the 
most sober people I ever met with. And 
I was told that it was owing to the 
influence of the women. | quite believe 
it, for I saw a good deal of society on 
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the last occasion, and I never saw a 
woman even excited with wine. I could 
not say that in London. The American 
women have great reality and earnest- 
ness,” 

“Our friend says that she is a French 
woman,” interposed Mr. Hill. 

*T will not affect to misunderstand you, 
but Madame Carnot is more American 
than she supposes. Her knowledge of 
English and American history, for in- 
stance, is remarkable. She told me that 
her father insisted on this and other large 
studies being: got up at that convent. I 
suspect that he was very American.” 

“That accounts,” observed Mr. Hill, 
“for my wife setting the governess right 
at times in history.” 

“JT daresay. In many other things, 
Madame Carnot's education has not been 
French. Her father insisted on her being 
educated with the Protestants at the 
convent. She has all the thrift and 
commonsense of a Frenchwoman, I admit, 
but there is a great distinction.” 

“Then your mind has changed tosome 
extent?” persisted Mr. Hill. 

Howard was silent for a short time, and 
then said frankly : 

“Perhaps ; but my poverty never 
changes. Do you know,” he said as if to 
turn the conversation, “I let those two 
farms at a rent as nearly as possible 
equivalent to five per cent. on what I 
had laid out on buildings, fencing, and 
draining on them in five ye rs, after giving 
credit for any crops that I took off. I do 
not get a shilling as rent for my land, as 
land.” 

“J had nearly forgotten to ask you,” 
said Mr. Hill, “if my gardeners might 
joia your sick club?” 

“That depends on the club. They 
manage it quite by themselves,” replied 
Howard. 

“They said something about your old 
French servant.” 

Howard smiled. 

“They will have to square Annette, 
and satisfy her that they are sober and 
healthy. She is treasurer, and, | believe, 
manager. How she his acquired the con- 
fidence of the people, I cannot make out, 
for she can hardly speak a word of 
English. I believe one reason is that she 


produces the fund in a bag at the monthly 
meeting. The money is kept in my safe. 
If it increases they must go to a bank, for 
there is enough in the safe. Another 
reason, I think, is her bad opinion of the 
English poor-laws. That gives her a 
great deal of influence. 

“What can she know about that?” 
cried out Mr, Hill in surprise. 

“Perhaps a good deal from the poor 
man’s side of the question. She used to 
be continually asking me about it, as 
chairman of the board. Now, I believe,” 
continued Howard with a smile, “she 
interrogates Madame Carnot. At all 
events, she informed me some time ago 
that the poor-law was un systéme méchant, 
malin, infame. Her vocabulary of adjec- 
tives respecting it was extensive. I know 
the poor think the same, but what can be 
done? They are so improvident. I will 
tell her about your men.” 

Towards the New 


Year, Howard 


received a letter from his solicitors, saying 
that some clients of theirs had £25,000 to 
invest, and if they could do so, in one 
sum, they would accept three per cent. 
per annum interest. 


The lawyers wrote : 

“ You are paying now four per cent. per 
annum on the £25,coo your father encum- 
bered the estate with. If you get the 
money at three per cent., you would 
save £250 a year, which you can either 
capitalise, or lay out on the estate. The 
money is trust money and in settlement. 
The mortgage will not disclose this, lest 
it burden your title.” 

“T shall not lay out £250 a year more 
on the estate, that is quite certain,” said 
Howard to himself, “ £250 a year; that is 
not £3,000 in ten years. If I added the 
rent of those farms, it would be £650a 
year, and the debt would comeoff. No! 
I will go on working the land; at any 
rate, I will take no woman's money to 
clear myself.” 

He went to London to see his solicitors, 
and they congratulated him, on what they 
called a saving of £250 a year, no small 
sum for a moderate man. 

*“Who lends the money ?” he asked. 

*“ Lord Bodmin, and our Mr. Smith. 
That is all that will appear. You donot 
want the settlement on your title deeds. 
Make your cheques payable tous. If you 








capitalise, we can always get you four per 
cent. for small sums. So you will be 
getting harvest both ways.” 

January came and was passing, and 
Grey Howard was continually at his farm 
accounts, trying to see what expense he 
could reduce. ‘This reduction of interest 
on the mortgage was a great matter with 
him. It gave him a hope, and he began 
to calculate already how it would be if he 
could scrape another £250 by the end of 
the year, and what the. interest on that 
would be. 

“TI must not cut down the labour,” he 
cogitated. ‘“ Still this £250 per annum is 
a sort of nest-egg,” and as he raised his 
eyes from his books, he saw Mrs. Hill’s 
butler, Hutton, coming up the path to the 
house. 

Howard went to the door himself. 

“What is the matter?” he asked 
quickly. 

“ There is a man, sir, who has got into 
the house, and seated himself in the hall. 
He says that he is determined to see 
Madame Carnot, at least that is what I 
understand he says, for he only speaks 
French. 

Grey Howard put on his coat and hat, 
and after telling a boy to go on the pony 
and find the nearest constable, went up 
the front way to the Hall. He found 
Mrs. Hill in great distress. 

A man had rung at the hall-door, which 
was on the northern side of the house, the 
southern side being the real front, and 
overlooking the Hindhead in the distance, 
and had insisted onseeing Madame Carnot, 
saying that he had a letter from her 
husband, and as she would not see him, 
had sat down on a chair in the hall, and 
would not go away. He was there then. 
Grey Howard went round to the hall-door, 
which the butler opened. 

“What is it all about, Hutton?” he 
inquired. 

The butler repeated the same tale that 
Mrs. Hill had told before. 

“Who let the man 
Howard. 

“Thomas, the footman.” 

Howard remarked that during this 
colloquy the man had slowly risen from 
the chair that he had been sitting on. 

“Only speaks French, you say; that is 


asked 


my 
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a pity. 
wants ?” 

“Mrs. Hill told me, sir,” 
butler. 

“ Did not one of the children tell me 
that Madame Carnot had a French ser- 
vant, or an American, who spoke English ? 
She could interpret.” 

“I can afford you every information, 
sir, without an interpreter,” said the 
stranger suddenly, speaking excellent 
English. 

Grey Howard turned and had a good 
look at him. The hall was not very light 
on a January day, but he could make out 
an undersized man, very shabbily dressed 
—his boots in holes, his hat worn out, 
and his whole appearance disreputable to 
the last degree. 

“Very well. Be good enough to in- 
form me what you want ?” 

The man replied, “ There is an American 
lady here, a Mrs. Miller, passing as 
Madame Carnot, a Frenchwoman. I 
have a letter from her husband, who is a 
friend of mine.” 

“If you give it to the butler, he will 
give it to Madame Carnot.” 

“No, I will give it to her myself,” he 
replied, and sat down again on the hall 
chair. 

“You are a Frenchman, I suppose?” 
said Howard, speaking very slowly. 

“Yes; but my friend is ’an American.” 

“Never mind about your friend. Now 
I understand from the butler that he has 
requested you two or three times to leave 
the house.” 


How do you know 


said the 


“[T shall not go until I have seen 
Madame Carnot,” said the intruder 
excitedly. 


“ And,” continued Howard, not notic- 
ing the interruption, “as perhaps you 
don’t know English law, and that you 
cannot intrude into a private house, I 
advise you to leave this place at once.” 

“ T shall not move until I have seen the 
lady.” 

“Ask Mrs. Hill to come here,” said 
Howard to the butler; “and I see the 
helmets of two policemen outside. Ask 
them to step in.” 

In a few minutes the lady of the house 
arrived, and Howard addressed her. 

“Mrs. Hill, will you please to tell your 
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butler to put this man out of your house. 
The police will see him off the premises. 
They cannot interfere with him in the 
house, unless they see a breach of the 
peace. The law assumes that every 
Englishman’s house is his castle, and he 
himself must put intruders out, or his 
servants must, if he tells them to do so.” 

As the butler approached the man, the 
latter seized a stick from a rack on the 
wall and struck the servant a severe blow 
on the head. Before he could do any 
further mischief the police took hold of 
his arms, and he was handcuffed. 

Mrs. Hill had fled during the -struggle, 
but Howard had looked on, rather expect- 
ing the Frenchman’s excitability would 
lead to some rash act. 

“Tell the inspector,” said Howard to 
the police, “that he had better charge the 
man with the assault, and not trouble 
about the annoyance, unless he wishes it, 
and ask Mr. Dennis to be good enough to 
meet me at Dereham police station, at 
eleven to-morrow. The man seems to 
me to be a stupid excitable Frenchman, 
ignorant of English law. There is no use 
in keeping him locked up for regular 
sessions. If he finds sureties to behave 
himself, that will be all that is wanted.” 

Howard called one of the policemen to 
one side : 

“Do not let him destroy any papers,” 
he said. And they walked off with the 
man, the police taking off his handcuffs, 
on his promising to behave properly. 

“T must see Madame Carnot, for a 
moment,” said Grey Howard ; “ have you 
writing material in the dining-room ?” 

He sat down there, and wrote on a 
sheet of paper, “I authorise Mr. Grey 
Howard to open and deal with any 
letters addressed to me as Mrs. Jabez 
Miller or as Madame Carnot.” 

As he finished writing, the light from 
the window was slightly shaded, and 
Claire stood before him. 

She looked a picture of misery, and he 
jumped up, taking both her hands. 

“ You must not let this sadden you. It 
is nothing but what you have indirectly 
told me several times.” 

“ How kind you are,” she murmured ; 
“but it is untrue. My husband is dead; 
I am sure of it.” 


“ And so am I,” he replied. “Do not 
think about it. When a trouble or a 
danger exists, it is often better to face it 
at once. I want you to sign this paper.” 

She did so. 

“You did not read it,” he said, smiling. 

“T need not read anything you put 
before me. I trust you absolutely.” 

“You may,” he exclaimed, and raised 
her hand to his lips, and he exerted all 
his power of self-command to leave her 
with only a kind farewell. 

The next morning Grey Howard was at 
Dereham police station at eleven o'clock, 
and found his brother magistrate, Mr. 
Dennis, there. There were a number of 
townspeople in the justice-room, collected 
behind the wooden bar put across the 
room to separate the prisoner’s dock and 
the table, where the clerks and solicitors 
sat, from the rest of the room. Mr. 
Adam, a solicitor from Aldershot, had 
been engaged to defend the prisoner. 
The inspector of police handed the 
charge-sheet up to the bench, and said 
that as to the first charge against the 
prisoner, that of annoying Mrs. Hill by 
forcing himself into the house, the wit- 
nesses had not arrived; as to the second 
charge, that of assault, he would prove it 
by the police. The prisoner gives the 
name of Henri Martin, aged forty-six, 
native of France. 

When Mr. Adam, the solicitor, found 
that there would be no chance of cross- 
examining Mrs. Hill, or going into the 
story of the letter, he asked the magis- 
trates to allow him to confer privately 
with the prisoner. 

“ Certainly,” they said, and the prisoner 
and his solicitor went into one of the 
waiting-rooms at the police station. 
Whilst they were away, the inspector 
handed some papers found on the man to 
Grey Howard. 

In a short time Mr. Adam returned 
with the prisoner. The former then said 
that, having consulted with the man, he 
had advised him to plead guilty to the 
assault, and the prisoner would do so; 
but Mr. Adam hoped that the Bench 
would take into consideration that the 
prisoner was a foreigner, ignorant of 
English law, and might find it impossible 
to procure sureties to keep the peace. 
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The solicitor ventured to suggest a 
moderate fine. The magistrates consulted 
together, and Grey Howard said : 

“ Amongst papers found on the prisoner 
is a letter addressed to a Mrs. Jabez 
Miller. What does he wish done with 
it?” 

“He says that he does not care. He 
says that he did not write it, and does 
not know what was in it,” replied the 
solicitor. 

“Then as I have this lady’s authority,” 
said Howard, “I will open it.” 

He did so, and after showing the letter 
to his brother magistrate, he handed it to 
Mr. Adam, with the paper signed by 
Madame Carnot. 

“Give them both back to me, if you 
please, Mr. Adam, after reading them. 
You will see that the letter contains a 
distinct threat of murder, unless some 
money is sent to the writer within four 
days. Your man had better be careful, or 
he will get himself into trouble. He is 
fined twenty shillings.” 

“Now, Henri Martin, before going, I 
want to say a word,” and speaking in 
French, Grey Howard proceeded, “ The 


police have found, sewn up in the lining 
of your coat, the dossier of one Pierre 


Baudin. Is that your name?” 
“Certainly,” replied the Frenchman, 
evidently accustomed to be interrogated. 
“Have you this man’s height, 
inspector ?”’ 
“ Five feet four, your worship.” 
“Exactly,” and reading in French: 
“Height, sixteen and a quarter deci- 
metres. Cut over left eye. Part of little 
finger of right hand wanting. Has been 
in seven prisons. Well educated. Speaks 
French, Italian, and English fluently. 
Reported by the New York police.” 
“Give him his papers, inspector, and 
let him go. You know your man now.” 
*“ What a fool!” said the other magis- 
trate, “to carry that about with him.” 
“He cannot help himself,” replied 
Howard. “If he gets to France, as he is 
sure to do, he will want it. It is just the 
same as a ticket-of-leave or police super- 
vision in this country. If a gendarme 
asked him for his record, and he could 
not produce it, he goes to prison, as a 
ticket-of-leave man does in,this country, 


who does not report himself to the 
police.” 

“What is it, inspector?” asked 
Howard, as the officer came close up to 
the bench. 

“A man has lost his pawnticket, and 
wants to declare for another paper.” 

The man approached the clerk’s table. 
He was old and bent, and, with a grey 
beard covering his face, leaned on a stick. 
The clerk tendered the oath, and, as 
William Smiles, the man declared that 
he had lost a pawnticket for an overcoat, 
and wanted a magistrate’s order in its 
place. 

Grey Howard said: 

“Sign it for me please, Dennis. I want 
to read this account of a meeting at 
Winchester.” 

And from behind the newspaper he 
keenly watched the applicant, for before 
reading Pierre Baudin’s dossier, Howard 
found among the papers an introduction 
in French of one Elias Cover, whose 
height and remarkable thinness agreed 
with the appearance of William Smiles. 

Grey Howard had observed the man 
standing near the bar across the room, 
and had noted the angry and peculiar 
look of his eyes, as Howard threw the 
letter of threats across to Mr. Adam. The 
introduction said the bearer was not a 
Frenchman, but his slang name was 
“l'oeil mouchete.” 

“T wonder,” said Howard to himself, 
“what that exactly means? When he 
was close up, I could see nothing the 
matter with his eyes, but I thought I did 
before.” 

“Do you know that old fellow?” asked 
Howard of the sergeant in attendance, 
after the lookers-on had left. 

**No, sir; but I have seen him about.” 

“Who was his voucher for the loss of 
his ticket?” 

“The landlord of the Crown, your 
worship. He is not much.” 

“Was there anything the matter with 
his eyes?” 

“T think that he is cats-eyed,” replied 
the sergeant, “ but that does not always 
show.” 

“ Just make a note of that, inspector.” 

“TI will, sir, but he will not stay here. 
He will go to Aldershot. The metropolitan 
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police will look after him, but I will add 
it to the diary.” 

On the same day, in the afternoon, at 
a common lodging-house in a back street 
at Aldershot, two men were sitting on 
the opposite sides of asmall table. One 
was Pierre Baudin, the prisoner of the 
morning at Dereham. The other was a 
man of about forty, tall and very thin, 
his hands large and bony, his chin heavy 
and receding, with a resolute and firm 
mouth, but spoilt by a determined and 
evil face. They were two of the four 
men who met and discussed, at the little 
inn under the Hindhead, the proposed 
jewel robbery at Barledge Hall. As the 
tall man turned to the light, he showed 
an eye spotted or cats-eyed. A beard 
and a wig lying on the table explained 
the change in appearance from the bent 
old man who wanted a pawn certificate. 

“Thou hast managed badly, friend 
Pierre,” said the tall man in French. 

“‘ Better speak English,” said the other ; 
“the walls are only a board thick, and 
two strangers, speaking in an unknown 
language, may be watched. Speak low, 
and in argot.” 

“What is to be done? my money is 
nearly gone. That beak suspected me. 
I wanted his signature. It might have 
been useful with Madame. Did you see 
his eyes? They were as blue as heaven, 
when he began to speak to thee. After 
he had read that letter, they were steel 
grey.” 

“Those sort are always dangerous. 
‘Fhey go to the bottom of everything,” 
replied his companion. 

“Ah!” exclaimed the elder of the two 
men, “and you Say that it was his doing, 
removing the jewels?” 

“ Yes, that footman’s tongue gets loosed 
with very little oiling. The coachman 
told him that yonder Monsieur met 
Madame at the station, and they went to 
London with the box. I wonder where 
they went?” 

“The box is in safe keeping, be sure of 
that. It isof no use wasting time think- 
ing about that,” said the other. 

And they were silent. 

“We shall do nothing with her while 
she is in this neighbourhood,” said 
Pierre. 


“Not unless he is settled,” muttered 
the tall man. The smaller man shrank 
back, and the other continued: 

“I must get some other make-up, and 
have a look round his dwelling. No 
doubt this is him whom you told me of, 
with an old French servant who gave 
thee a penny.” 

“Take heed, mon ami Cover,” quickly 
responded Pierre Baudin, “I know what 
thou thinkest. This cannot be done. 
The houses are few, and everyone moving 
about is noticed. It might be done ina 
crowd, but not on that wild place. They 
would even track thy foot-prints after a 
week.” 

“She has money and | will have it,” 
rejoined the other. ‘“ Had not that fool 
Miller got into a brawl and finished 
himself, we should now be rich. She must 
still have a hundred thousand dollars.” 

“Have you given up the notion of 
personating him?” 

“Bah! It will not do. She has gone 
to Capet & Capet, and they are untwist- 
ing it all, step by step, over the water. 
That, too, must have been his doing. 

“Is that Jones gone back to Lon- 
don?” asked the little man, furtively. 

“He advised me to strangle thee. The 
footman told him the stones were gone, 
and thy doing, showing thyself. We 
should have had them before the week 
was out.” 

“It is well 
Pierre. 

About a fortnight after this conversa- 
tion, in the early days of February, the 
same two men were sitting on the shaft 
of an old unused cart in a gravel-pit on 
Frensham Common. Pierre Baudin was 
dressed in the same clothes as he had 
appeared inat the police court. ‘The other 
man was disguised with a black beard. 
He held spectacles in his hand. The 
slanting sun was giving a little warmth 
as it often will in the early spring. 

“Plague on your tongue, Pierre! She 
knew no German, and believed all I said 
until you spoke. I wanted more time to 
look about the place, but she watched us 
from the window. Is that his only 
servant?” 

“There is a young girl and a groom 
sleeps in the house.” 


that he is gone,” said 
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“Can you trust this Charles Forster?” 
inquired the tall man. 

“Half he says is not true, but he hates 
this Howard. He was first cowman 
there, and was discharged. He has told 
me everything that Howard does in the 
early morning a dozen times, as I have 
told thee.” 

“Say itagain.” . 

“The dog is chained near the gate.” 

“Ah! the dog!” broke in the ruffian, 
and took a piece of cheese from his 
pocket, which had just been given him at 
Grey Howard's house. 

“T have it all ready for the dog,” and 
slicing the cheese in two parts, he 
sprinkled some powder carefully between 
the slices,and pressed the cheese together. 
He then wrapped the cheese in paper. 

“ Tell me all about the place,” he said. 

“He, the master, is the first about in 
the morning, at a quarter to five at latest, 
and walks round from place to place, 
while they milk the cows and feed them. 
The milk goes to London, so they must 
be early and quick. He always carries a 
lantern with a bright light—you may 
know him by that. The cowman has a 
lantern, but is no taller than Iam. ‘That 
man is as high as thou art. Some time 
before seven he will come round the 
stone-paved path I showed thee, and lift 
the lantern at each door, to see, by its 
light, if the cattle are fed. Near the last 
wide door, the bull’s house in the corner, 
there is a corn winnower covered with 
boards. Didst thou not see it? It would 
hide two or three. ‘There thou canst shoot 


him. Forster said he had half a mind to 
do it.” 

“Shoot him!” laughed the other 
hideously. 


“I like not the business,” said the little 
Frenchman. 

“Now listen to me,” growled the tall 
man, as he held his-comrade somewhat 
roughly by the arm, “go thou to the 
Crown to-morrow night and make a 
noise. Break some glass, and they will 
call the police and have thee locked up 
for the night. Thou wilt hear in the 
morning that I have shot him,” and a 


dreadful smile came over the scoundrel’s 
face frightening his companion. ‘‘Shoot 
What a fool thou art! 


him ! 


But get 
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thee locked up. Thy tongue is too long, 
and thy head too weak! Now get you 
gone! I shall wait here until it is 
dark.” 


we 


N the day after the meeting and 
O conversation of the two men in 
the gravel pits on Frensham 
Common, Grey Howard met Clare 
Carnot in the afternoon at the Barledge 
post-office. He was glad to see her. 
The weather, for February, was delight- 
ful, and sunshine had always a good 
effect on the farmer’s spirits. 

“We are having a pleasant time of it. 
I hope it will last some days,” he re- 
marked, as they walked away from the 
village, and together proceeded along the 
private drive to Barledge Hall. 

Both were silent. They were con- 
scious of it, and each wanted to leave it 
to the other to begin. At last he said: 

“Have you been away? I have not 
seen you.” 

“] have been to London several times 
on business,” she replied. “Capet & 
Capet have traced to Aldershot the man 
who uses Miller’s name and writes to me 
those dreadful letters. They have lost 
sight of him since.” 

“| wanted to ask you if any of Miller’s 
friends had peculiar eyes?” 

“That man who brought me papers to 
sign in America had something odd with 
his eyes, but I cannot tell you what it 
was. Why do you ask?” 

“ Because,” he replied, “ amongst some 
papers on that Pierre Baudin, there was 
an introduction to him of a man known 
as l’wil moucheté, and I think he was in 
the police court. What do those words 
exactly mean?” 

“Tam not sure. I should think it was 
thief’s slang for squint-eyed.” 

“JT am sorry to hear of this man 
coming to Aldershot,” remarked Howard. 
“T hope it will not lead to any annoyance 
for you.” 

“But you will make it right,” she 
murmured. ‘I am not afraid if you are 
near,” and then, as if conscious of what 
she had said, the colour mounted to her 
temples. Their eyes met, and at that 
moment both were certain of what each 








He stopped her with a clasp of big strong arms. 
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had long suspected. They turned into a 
side drive, but still he did not speak. 

“What is it?”’ she asked, scarce con- 
scious of what she said and looking up 
at his face. 

“It is this,” he answered, “I love you 
better than all the world, but I am so 
poor. I can hardly live as I do without 
a struggle. I am afraid to ask another 
to share my poverty. This depression in 
land and its produce will get worse and 
worse, and my land will not pay the debt 
on it.” 

“Oh, but I have read somewhere,” she 
answered, “ that true love does not weigh 
consequences, and you will not let me 
help you.” 

“Perhaps I have been wrong,” he 
whispered, and on her lips upturned to 
him he impressed one long impassioned 
kiss. 

“T have often thought I was not worthy 
of you,” she said gently, “I, who 
agreed to marry that man; but I saw 
that you forgave me, and I feared that 
you were too proud to take my money, 
and you would not speak. Will you not 
take us both, dear?” And she went on, 
“I am so proud of my love for you, that I 
could do anything to win yours. I put 
on all those jewels that night that you 
might see that I had means, for I did not 
understand you then asI donow. AndI 
am an Englishwoman, because Lillie 
said you would only care for English- 
women.” 

He stopped her with one strong clasp 
of his arms, “ We will fight it out to- 
gether.” 

“Yes, together,” she said radiant, “I 
cannot pretend. I always loved you; I 
cannot hide it; now I know it is the 
money only that has stood between us, 
and my money may make you happier.” 

And he pressed her hand in reply as 
they walked on. 

“| have wanted to see you, my Claire,” 
he said. “‘ Something told me I should ask 
you to take back half that shilling. There 
you see, it is in two pieces. I had it 
ready. You know what it means?” 

“Oh, yes, I have hoped that you would 
give it to me some day,” and she clasped 
the half coin in her hand with nervous 
fondness. 
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They turned into the drive that led 
to the Hall. 

“Let me come to the door in the wall 
with you,” she said, as they got near to 
the house. ‘“ We will tell my kind friends 
to-morrow,” and as they parted, he said, 
looking into her eyes: 

“‘ Mine for ever..” 

“Yes, for ever, darling. Ishall always 
call you by that name ;I can pronounce 
that word well. Iam so happy.” 

And he stood at the doorway, as with 
light steps she ran to the house. 


“ What a disagreeable dark morning,” 
said Mr. Hill, as he came into the break- 
fast-room at Barledge Hall on the morning 
after Grey Howard and Claire Carnot had 
become engaged to one another. Mrs. 
Hill and Claire were in the room. 

“Was that the sound of wheels?” he 
inquired, listening. 

The butler came in. 

“You are wanted, sir.” 

Mr. Hill proceeded to the entrance hall, 
where he found an inspector and sergeant 
of police. A horse, in a dog-cart at the 
door, was white with foam. 

The inspector drew the butler into the 
hall, and shutting the doors of communi- 
cation with the house, addressed Mr. 
Hill: 

“ Have you a footman, sir, of the name 
of Thomas?” 

“Yes” said Mr. Hill. 

“May he be sent for?” 

“Call him, Hutton. 
inspector ?”’ said Mr. Hill. 

“Go with the butler, sergeant,” said 
the inspector, ‘“‘ and see the footman does 
not destroy anything,” 

In a short time Thomas appeared with 
the sergeant. 

The inspector led him to the light, and 
looked at him very sharply. The man 
could not bear the keen scrutiny, and was 
confused. 

“Can you account for where you have 
been since five o’clock this morning?” 
inquired the inspector. 

“Yes,” the man replied without hesita- 
tion. “I got up between half-past six 
and seven o'clock, and have been doing 
my work ever since.” 

The officers of police looked at him. 


What is it, 
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He seemed to be speaking the truth, and 
Mr. Hill exclaimed ; 

“ What does it mean?” 

The inspector, keeping his eye on the 
footman’s face, and drawing slowly from 
his pocket what appeared to be a ruler 
wrapped in brown paper, asked him : 

“Do you know this?” and undoing the 
paper produced a weapon, sometimes 
called a knuckleduster. The handle was 
made of several pieces of whalebone 
spliced together, and it was loaded at 
both ends with a ball of lead. 

The footman turned deadly pale, and 
said nothing. 

The inspector again said: 

“Do you know this instrument ?” 

Instead of replying, the man took a 
paper from his pocket and attempted to 
swallow it, but before he could do so he 
was on the ground, and the sergeant, 
kneeling on him, forced the paper from 
his mouth. 

As they rose up, the inspector said to 
the footman : 

“T arrest you for the murder or attemp- 
ted murder of Mr. Grey Howard,” and 
put handcuffs on his wrists. 

“My God!” broke in Mr. Hill, with a 
face of dismay. 

The inspector then told him that Grey 
Howard had been found senseless in his 
farmyard, about seven o’clock that morn- 
ing, and therefore when quite dark, and 
with a wound at the back of his head 
which was probably inflicted by the 
weapon he held in his hand. Mr. Howard 
had not recovered consciousness an hour 
before. It was then half-past nine. Two 
doctors were already in attendance on 
him, but the inspector could not give 
further details’) What brought him to 
Barledge Hall was this. The Frensham 
policeman, who had been sent for as soon 
as Grey Howard’s condition was _per- 
ceived, arrived at the farm just as day 
was breaking about eight, and in the 
twilight kicked against the weapon just 
produced. 

“On this the police instantly sent the 
boy on the pony for me,” continued the 
inspector, “and on my arrival at. the inn 
at Barledge, I found the sergeant with 
this instrument waiting for me. On 
inquiring from the landlord, without any 
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idea that I should get an answer, if any 
of his customers had shown it, he at once 
said he saw your footman binding it, 
three or four days ago, with the peculiar 
blue string you see round it. Your man 
would appear to have been often there.” 

“T have not been out of this house 
since last night,” said the footman. 
“ Many people can prove it.” 

“ Anything you say will be taken down, 
my man,” remarked the inspector ; “ you 
had better be silent.” 

A scream of terror rang through the 
house from the breakfast-room, and Mr. 
Hill ran there at once. His wife was in 
violent hysterics, and Claire Carnot, with 
her face in her hands, was sobbing as if 
her heart was breaking. 

The scream had come from Mrs. Hill. 

The butler had gone to the breakfast- 
room, and on her inquiring what was the 
matter, had said bluntly : 

“ Mr. Howard has been murdered this 
morning.” 

As soon as Claire Carnot recovered 
sufficiently from the shock, she put on a 
walking-dress, and went down to the 
Farm, Grey Howard’s house. 

No one answered her knock at the 
door, and she walked in. There was a 
hush about the place, disturbed only by 
footfalls in a room upstairs. Presently 
two gentlemen appeared. They were the 
medical men, and they looked grave and 
concerned. 

“Ts Mr. Howard alive?” she 
with pallid face and faltering lip. 

The medical men looked at one an- 
other. She approached them and boldly 
said, and the colour came into her cheek 
as she spoke : 

“T am engaged to be married to him.” 

“My dear young lady,” said Dr. 
Winter, the elder of the two, “Mr. 
Howard still breathes, but he has 
received a murderous blow at the back 
of the head.” 

“ Then,” she said, “I must see him.” 

“It is impossible,” he replied kindly ; 
“I could not allow it.” 

The sound of voices brought Howard's 
old servant, Annette, to the top of the 
stairs, and seeing who it was, she came 
down. Taking Claire’s hand, she led her 
into the kitchen, and seating her in a 
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chair near the fire, the old woman went 
into Howard's little sitting-room, and 
bringing his writing-pad, pointed to the 
top. 

“Ma Claive. Ma belle fiancée” was 
written on a corner. 

“He wrote that last night, I suppose 
without thinking, but I knew it before,” 
and the tears streamed down both 
women’s cheeks, as Claire read it. 

““How was it, Annette? Tell me.” 

“1 do not know how it happened, but 
about seven o'clock I saw a great light in 
the yard, and on looking out, saw a 
quantity of straw on fire. I ran out, and 
the burning straw had attracted the 
attention of the workmen also. ‘Two of 
them came up at the same moment. My 
poor master was stretched on his_ back, 
and had dropped his lantern on the straw. 
The paraffin had caught alight, and the 
loose straw in the yard was in a blaze. 
He always would have a bright oil light. 
The men carried him in, and we then saw 
his head was bleeding, and I sent a groom 
at once for Dr. Winter. No one was seen 
about, but some misérvable must have 
struck him with a sort of hammer the 
police found.” 

“T must see him,” said Claire. 

“Do not, my dear; he is a sad sight.” 

““Let me see him. Pray let me see 
him.” 

“The doctors say no one may go into 
the room; one of his eyes is starting 
from his head and he breathes in 
groans.” 

“He will not die, he must not die,” 
she cried in French, with her head resting 
on the kitchen table. Annette tried to 
soothe her grief, but nothing stopped it, 
until the old servant said: 

“The house should be quiet.” 

“If you will go to the Hall and rest 
yourself, dear madame, I will let you 
know every hour how he is,” said 
Annette. 

‘IT shall come to the door here, please,” 
she prayed. “ Had we not better send for 
a London doctor, some specialist?” she 
asked as she rose to go. 

The doctors appeared on the stairs as 
she went out and said to her: 

“We have shaved his head, and there 
does not appear to be any indentation. 
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The ice has come, and that, if anything, 
will do good. Do not despair; he may 
get over it.” 

When Claire reached the Hall, she met 
Dr. Winter coming out. He told her 


Mrs. Hill was better, and Mr. Hill was 
not going to London, and added, kindly : 

“‘Thave told them what you announced 
They are very grieved for 


this morning. 
you.” 

She drew him to one side, and urged 
that some London surgeon should be sent 
for. Dr. Winter mentioned the name of 
one. “But if telegraphed for,” he con- 
tinued, “ he will charge fifty guineas.” 

For an instant a gleam of pleasure 
crossed her face, at the thought of being 
able to do something. 

“‘T will send for him at once,” she 
exclaimed, and she went to the Barledge 
post-office, and sent a many-worded tele- 
gram to the great man. She sat down, 
and waited at the post-office for the reply, 
and as it was early in the day, the message 
and reply went and came rapidly. She was 
almost elated, when she read, “ Coming 
next train.” 

On her return to the Hall, the in- 
spector, who had come back again with 
a detective in plain clothes, and had been 
questioning the servants, asked to see 
Madame Carnot. She sent for Mr. Hill, 
and they went together into the dining- 
room. 

The inspector, with manifest reluct- 
ance, began to question her : 

“Do you suspect anyone, madame, of 
this?” 

“T thought you had taken up the foot- 
man about it,” she replied; “my maid 
told me so.” 

“Yes; but we think we should show 
you this. I am very sorry to do so, but in 
matters of this kind time is of the greatest 
consequence.” 

And he produced the slingshot. 

She covered her face with her hands 
and said : 

“Was he knocked down with that?” 
and could not for some moments recover 
herself. 

“Can you remember having a bunch of 
quill pens lately?” the inspector con- 
tinued. 

“Yes, I bought them at a shop at the 
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corner of Chancery Lane, the last time I 
went to see my solicitors.” 

“Do you recognise this blue string 
round the handle of this weapon as that 
with which the pens were tied up? Your 
maid says it was.” 

“No, I cannot. I always write with 
quills, and they are tied up with coloured 
string, but I do not recollect the colour.” 

“Thank you, madame,” said the in- 
spector. “ Did Mr. Howard ever say any- 
thing to you about Mr. Hill’s footman?” 

“One day he advised me to take my 
jewels to London, and amongst other 
reasons he gave why I should do so was, 
that he noticed the footman could not 
keep his eyes from my hands at dinner. 
He said that it was dangerous to keep 
such valuables here. I took them to 
London.” 

The inspector gave a meaning glance 
at the detective. 

“We cannot make out who has done 
this wicked deed, madame; we are_quite 
at fault,” he said. “Can you assist us? 
The footman, we have ascertained, was 
not out of the house this morning. He 
may have known of it, but it was not 
his hand that did this. Another man, a 
Frenchman, who has been heard to utter 
threats against Mr. Howard, was locked 
up last night, and is in the lock-up now. 
There must be someone else.” 

“Ts the Frenchman called Pierre 
Baudin ?” 

“T daresay that is his name. 


We pro- 
nounce it Bowden. That is his signature,” 
producing a paper. 


“That is he. He is the man who sat 
down in the hall here,” and breaking 
completely down at the remembrance of 
her last conversation with Grey Howard, 
she could not proceed. 

The inspector left the room, but soon 
after she sent for him. 

“Mr. Howard and I had a walk 
together yesterday,’ she said between 
her sobs, “and I was so happy. I forgot 
that I told him my solicitor, Mr. George 
Capet, had traced a man, who pretended 
to be my husband, to Aldershot: He is 
a tall thin man. I saw him five years 
ago. My maid knows him. He has a 
curious eye. Mr. Howard told me he 
saw him at the police-court one day, and 
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he is called by his companions in wicked- 
ness, l’ceil moucheté ; it means a deformity 
in the eye. That information was 
amongst Pierre Baudin’s papers. Mr. 
Howard asked me if the words had any 
particular meaning. I think it is argot 
or thief talk. I cannot explain,” and 
Mr. Hill rose up to lead her away. 

At this information, the inspector, who 
was a stout man, became very red in the 
face and looked uncomfortable. 

“T am very sorry, madame, to have 
given you so much pain and trouble,” 
and he hurried away. Getting into the 
dog-cart with the detective, he drove 
from the house as fast as his horse could 
travel. 

“We have lost six hours, sergeant,” 
he said to the detective as they spun 
along the road to Dereham. He went 
on : 

“There is a warrant against that 
fellow for a murder in France. I had 
him in the office about a month ago, and 
did not know it, and I have lost sight of 
him. I wish Mr. Howard was about. He 
always knew what to do.” 

“Do you remember? 
not here then. Well, when a woman 
got stabbed at the Devil's Jump, 
Mr. Howard said, ‘ Search all the houses 
on the Common,’ and we found our 
man at the broom-maker’s near the 
pond.” 

“T sent two of them to look over the 
Common this morning,” said the in- 
spector, “ but I expect this is an artful 
customer. I'll go to Aldershot after 
these two cases in the lock-up are dis- 
posed of.” 

The great London surgeon arrived at 
the Hall about two in the afternoon, and 
after seeing Howard’s condition, gave a 
favourable report. Addressing Mr. Hill, 
who handed to him a closed envelope, 
but meaning the information for the. 
beautiful woman who was standing” 
beside him, the great man said: 

“It was fortunate that Mr. Howard had 
on one of those round stiff hats, or his 
brains would have been dashed out. The 
hat broke the blow. It must have been 
terrific, and dealt by a tall man. My 
opinion is that he will recover conscious- 
ness very shortly, but great care must be 
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taken to prevent fever. He must not be 
asked any questions. I understand there 
is a difficulty in ascertaining why and by 
whom this has been done. I do not 
expect he knows more than we do, but he 
must not be asked. Yes,” he continued, 
as Claire said something to him, “I 
will send a hospital nurse at once. I 
believe he will recover. You may trust 
Dr. Winter; he has my confidence en- 
tirely,” and he got into the pair-horse 
fly that had been sent for him, which 
drove away as rapidly as possible to 
the railway station. Before putting 
away the envelope into his pocket, he 
opened it. 

“*Fifty-two pounds, ten shillings, 
Claire Carnot.’ That woman sent for 
me, did she? They told me she was 
engaged to him. Lucky fellow! if he 
comes round.” 

Claire went down in the afternoon 
and found Annette in the kitchen. 

“ He is better, my dear; he is better, I 
am sure,” said the old woman. ‘Do 
not be sad ; his feet keep warm of them- 
selves. That is a good sign. I have 
seen much violence,” and the two women 
sat together until late in the evening, 
wondering why and wherefore the 
assault was committed. 

A petty sessions was held at Dereham 
on the same day at the police station, to 
dispose of the two prisoners in the cells. 
Pierre Baudin was brought up and 
charged with the disturbance at the 
Crown and fined five shillings, and he 
was given leave to go with a policeman 
to Aldershot, to get the money. The 
police did not wish anything to be said 
to him in court about the attack on 
Mr. Howard, but instructions were given 
to the constable in charge of him, to 
mention Grey Howard's state as if they 
had caught the assailant, and that the 
footman was in custody. The constable 
did so, but the old French convict was 
too wary and made no betrayal by his 
looks or voice. 

When the metropolitan police at 
Aldershot were told all the circumstances, 
they immediately said there was a detec- 
tive at their station who was following 
up some man, and the officer was at once 
communicated with. 


PAs 
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VI. 


HOMAS CLARKE was the name of 
the officer. He was in some respects 
all that a detective should be, in 

others he was deficient. He was a small 
man and not as powerful as a police 
officer should be, but he had many 
qualifications which peculiarly fitted him 
for his profession. 

Abstemious, almost to the point of 
total abstention; never smoking except 
for a purpose; knowing two or three 
Continental languages, and active as a 
cat, one might have thought these 
sufficient to warrant his superiors in 
describing him as a first-class detective. 

But it was a gift beyond these that he 
possessed which made him so invaluable 
in following up a criminal. No surprise 
or shock moved his imperturbable face 
unless he chose. No wit or humour 
could draw a smile upon it. But he 
could be histrionic if it suited his purpose, 
and the changes he could assume even in 
the same clothes, warranted the saying 
that he would have been a first-class 
actor, had he not been a first-class 
detective. 

He was now stimulated by a promised 
reward of one hundred pounds from 
Madame Carnot if he unravelled the 
mystery of the man who wrote so like her 
husband and was able to personate him 
so effectually, although this hardly urged 
Clarke to activity so much as the esprit 
de corps of his calling. Mr. George 
Capet kept the man well in funds, know- 
ing that there is nothing assists the police 
in following up a criminal so much as the 
command of ready money. 

When Clarke arrived at Dereham he 
was told that the police had searched the 
lonely houses on the commons near the 
Hindhead without any success. 

He went on to Barledge with a hired 
trap at once, and after looking round the 
farmyard at Barledge Farm, sent a man 
back with the conveyance, and walked 
off alone in the direction of Hindhead. 

At about eight o’clock that evening he 
reached the small public-house under the 
north side of that hill, the same house at 
which the scheme for robbing the jewels 
was planned. The house stood at the 
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corner of three roads. One road led to 
Godalming, the other to Liphook, and 
the third went over the top of the Hind- 
head to Haslemere. 

The detective entered the tavern, and 
explaining that he had lost his way, 
ordered some refreshments. 

“You must find it hard to make a 
living here, landlord,” said he, starting a 
conversation. Experience having taught 
him that the secret of success in detect- 
ing crime is to let others talk. 


lord took a gold Napoleon out of his 
pocket. 
* Sailor, was he ?”’ asked the other. 
“Yes, full rig, wanted to catch his ship. 
He’s been gone two hours, but he’ll not 
get over the Hindhead this dark night if 
he’s one to lose his way.” 


The detective who knew that some 


sudden pertinent question often saves time 
and is the key that opens the door, 
inquired : 

“ Anything the matter with his eyes?’ 


’ 


The master was stretched on his back. 


“T have got a cow on the common, 
and a bit of land above I work at odd 
times,” replied the landlord, “ but there 
is not much money going. I could not 
give change toa sailor to-day who had 
lost his way.” 

“Lost his way?” asked Clarke. 

“So he said.. A man-of-war’s man, 
walking to Portsmouth, took the wrong 
turn at Godalming and came here instead 
of going along the old Portsmouth coach 
road. However | made the money right 
all but half-a-crown, and that he gave up. 
It was not a sovereign either.” 

“That’s odd,” said the detective. 


“It’s real, though,” and the land- 


The landlord started. 
him?”’ he demanded. 

“That’s as may be. 
ask?” 

The landlord looked uneasy, and rose 
to go out. 

“One minute,” said the detective. 
‘““ Where are you going?” and he looked 
steadily at the man. 

“You must tell me more about this 
sailor.” 

“What is the 
landlord. 

“You have heard I daresay, that a 
gentleman at the other end of the com- 
mon was nigh killed this morning.” 


“Do you know 


Why do you 


matter?” asked the 
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“The policeman was telling me this 
afternoon. They have caught the. man, 
the footman of the Hall.” 

The detective looked at him. 

“ What were you going out for? Better 
tell me. I am a police officer.” 

“Let me call my wife. She is making 
bread outside in the wash-house.” 

“J will go with you,” remarked the 
detective. 

The landlord’s wife had just finished 
putting her loaves into the brick oven as 
they came into the wash-house. 

“ What is it?” she said. 

“This gentleman is a questioning 
about that sailor’s eyes, he who was 
here this afternoon,” said her husband. 
Woman-like she at once saw from the 
abruptness of the question that there was 
something wrong, and that the best thing 
to do was to be open. 

“We both thought he had queer eyes, 
and when he started to walk over the 
Head you said, ‘‘ He will never find his 
way in the dark, and I said, ‘‘ Yes he 
will, he have got cat’s eyes.” 

“You two come into the bar,” said the 
detective firmly, determined to lose no 
more time. 

“ Anyone in the house?” 

“No,” replied the woman. 

When they had got into the parlour the 
officer shut the door, and turning to them 
said : 

“T believe this sailor is the man who 
tried to murder the gentleman beyond, 
this morning.” 

“Mr. Howard?” the 
claimed. 

He took no notice of her remark, and 
went on: 

“Now I am told that if he gets 
to the public-house at the top of the 
Hindhead, he will get into the Ports- 
mouth coach road. If you will take 
me there at once, I will give you a 
sovereign.” 

“It’s better than five miles,” said the 
landlord. 

“More chance tocatch himup. If you 
help me to arrest him I will give you five 
pounds.” 

“The man has got a pistol,” remarked 
the woman. “He took it out of his 
bundle and was cleaning it just before 


woman ex- 


dinner. He carries a bundle on a stick, 
sailor fashion.” 

The detective, as was said, was a small 
man, wide shouldered for his height, with 
a wiry and determined look, but looking 
as one hardly capable of arresting a tall 
and agile opponent. 

The landlord however looked at him, 
and there was something firm about his 
lips, and the quiet determination of his 
eyes, that gave the tavern-keeper confi- 
dence. 

“T'll go,” said he, taking up a good 
stick ; but his wife did not like it. She 
tried to dissuade him. 

“T believe he have been here before,” 
she said, ‘‘ with some very rough-looking 
chaps.” 

The landlord was determined to earn 
his sovereign if possible, and interrupted 
her :— 

“T know my way be it ever so dark, 
up to the topmost farm. I have had 
eight or ten rows of potatoes there every 
year these five years. Beyond that I’m 
not so sure. It’s black dark. Lucky 
there’s no rain.” 

The two men started on their walk, 
the landlord going first, the detective 
saying : 

“Do not speak loud. If you want to 
say anything tell it in a whisper.” 

It was a long walk from the inn up 
through lanes, and past two or three 
farmyards. 

“ Wonder the dogs don’t bark,” whis: 
pered the detective. 

“They’re by the fire in the house,” 
said the landlord. — 

At length they came out on what 
appeared in the night to be a heathy 
hillside. 

The landlord stopped. 

For half a mile the road is on the ridge. 
I cannot see it, but if you keep in the 
middle, you must be right. You go 
first.” 

They went on until they came to a 
steep hill—in fact the last hill on the 
north side of the summit of Hindhead. 

The landlord said the road was plain 
enough from there, if they could only hit 
it, but that there were several turf roads, 
that is, roads to bring down the top turfs 
of the common for firing, which roads 
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led nowhere, and he continued to feel 
the ground for stones and gravel. It was 
pitch dark. 

“ This is it,’’ he said at length ; “I feel 
the cart-ruts in the heath filled in.” 

The ascent began at once. After pro- 
ceeding some hundred yards, the air 
cleared a little of mist. They stoodstill, 
and turned towards the north, and the 
landlord whispering, remarked : 

“ Of a fine day you can look from here 
to the left down on Frensham great pond 
and beyond the Holtwoods, and this way, 
to the right beyond Aldershot and Farn- 
boro’—what’s that,” he exclaimed. 

The detective gripped the other’s arm. 
Below them, at a distance of apparently 
about a hundred yards, in a hollow, that 
looked black as ink, a match was struck. 
The men gazed at the spot where the 
light had flashed for an instant. Another 
was struck, and in a few minutes the 
smell of tobacco came up the hill. 

“Sit down,” said the detective, “we 
may be seen along the sky line.” 

A sound as of someone stumbling 
about in the heather and ferns below was 
distinctly heard in the still night. The 
noise was going backwards to where they 
came from. 

“If it is him, he have lost hisself along 
one of they turf roads,” said the land- 
lord, “‘and is trying back. When he finds 
the road he will come straight up behind 
us.” 

The detective said nothing, but both 
men sat down on the bank, formed by 
cutting out the narrow road. They 
waited and listened. After a short time 
they could hear someone coming up the 
road. At last a dim figure of a man 
could be seen, bent down as if peering 
on the ground for the track. He had no 
suspicion, but was trying to make out 
the cart-wheel marks in the dark, for 
where the wheels had worn away the 
grass afd also where the horses had 
travelled in the middle of the road it 
was possible to distinguish a colour on 
the ground. The man was intent on 
looking for this and passed them. They 
could make out that he carried a bundle 
on a stick over his shoulder, and the 
landlord nudged the detective as he 
recognised the figure. With a spring the 
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latter was on the sailor, and bore him to 
the ground face downwards; and for a 
few seconds the officer had the better of 
it, but the long, lithe, active stranger 
twisted himself on to the top and was 
feeling for his revolver, when the land- 
lord, who was striking wildly in the air 
with his stick hit the sailor on the bridge 
of the nose, as was afterwards ascer- 
tained, and completely disabled him. 
He sank down as if stunned, and the 
detective was up and handcuffed him at 
once. He offered no resistance. Where 
he had been struck they could not see in 
the dark. He was insensible. 

“We cannot stop here all night,” said 
the officer. ‘He does not seem able to 
move. Go on to the public on the top and 
getassistance. Tell them tosend a cart.” 

“Will you bide here alone?” said the 
landlord. 

“Why not?” asked the other. 
as quick as you can.” 

The landlord went, and the detective 
had a two hours’ wait on the lonely 
mountain side. He took the precaution to 
tie the handkerchief round the prisoner’s 
legs, but the man did not attempt to 
move. The weather was not cold, 
though it was February. The cart came 
at last with lanterns. The man was 
lifted into it and taken to the tavern at 
the top of the Hindhead. His face was 
there washed, and when daylight came, 
he was better, and was taken to Dereham. 
He said nothing and ate sparingly of the 
food given him. 

There was great commotion in the 
town when news of the capture got 
about, and several magistrates came in to 
dispose of the prisoner. On consultation 
with their clerk, a difficulty at once 
arose. There was no evidence whatever 
that this was the man who had struck 
Grey Howard. His bundle contained 
ample proof that he was Elias Cover, 
wanted in France for a murder of great 
atrocity, and the inspector held the 
warrant for his arrest. Also that he had 
personated Jabez Miller, but nothing 
further. 

The clerk recommended that he should 
only be charged on the extradition 
warrant from France, leaving it to time 
to bring out any other matter. 


“ Be 
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The prisoner was brought in. The 
police doctor had attended to his wound 
in his face, caused by the landlord’s blow, 
but the man looked a dreadful object, 
his face was so swollen. 

“Can he hear and speak?” asked the 
clerk. 

“ Quite well,’’ replied the doctor. 

“What name does he give?” 

“ He will not give any name, but from 
the description and marks on him there 
is no doubt that he is Elias Cover, age 
about forty,” said the inspector. 

“Charge him,” said the chairman of 
the bench. 

“Elias Cover,” read the clerk, “you 
are charged for that you on the 15th day 
of September last, at. Deliverande, in the 
department of Calvados and Republic of 
France, killed and murdered one Antoine 
Lataeille. 

“ Are you guilty or not guilty?” 

The prisoner made no reply, and the 
clerk repeated the charge explaining it. 

“I know nothing,” at length the prisoner 
said slowly and distinctly, “ of what you 
are talking about. I am not going to 


France, but I am the man who struck the 
gentleman yesterday morning near Bar- 


ledge. He was looking into a cow-house 
with a lantera in his hand when I hit 
him.” 

Everyone in court was amazed at this 
speech. The magistrate did not know 
what to do, but the clerk seeing at once 
what was the prisoner’s aim, turned round 
and whispered to the bench : 

“He has heard that Mr. Howard is 
better and likely to live, and wants to 
plead to that assault. He knows that if 
he goes to France his days are numbered. 
Better adjourn the case and communicate 
with the Home Secretary.” 

“ The prisoner is remanded for a week,” 
said the inspector, and the court c'eared. 

Mr. George Capet came down to Barledge 
Hall, and saw Madame Carnot. She 
wished that the prisoner should make a 
statement of why he attacked Grey 
Howard, and of the means by which he 
had been able to pursue her all these 
years, but the lawyer recommended 
leaving the matter alone. In the end the 
French Government insisted on their 
extradition rights, and Elias Cover, 
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Englishman with many aliases, was sent 
to New Caledonia for life. But Madame 
Carnot was not disappointed. 

Pierre Baudin was frightened at the 
intended murder. He told all he knew, 
and explained that Cover wanted Grey 
Howard out of the way that he might 
continue to blackmail Madame Carnot. 

“He never let a life stand in his way,” 
said the old French ticket-of-leave man, 
“if he thought it stopped his plans ?” 

There was not sufficient evidence 
against the footman. The letter he had 
tried to swallow was from Cover, making 
an appointment, but it was not specific 
enough to incriminate him in the 
attempted murder. 

Gradually but surely Grey Howard got 
better. . In a few weeks he was allowed 
to sit up, and Claire went to see him. 
The light beamed in his eye as she came 
into the room, and after her first joy at 
seeing him, she began playfully to scold 
him* for troubling himself about his 
accounts and affairs, a fact she had learnt 
from the old French servant. 

“You promised me,” she said gently, 
“to take me, money and all, and I shall 
keep you to it,” she continued gaily. 
“No, no talking. Do I speak better 
English?” 

He smiled at her gaiety, and taking 
her hand said, “It was always good 
enough for me.” 

“My papers have come and now I am 
an Englishwoman, and I have been taking 
lessons in English, but I cannot say ‘ No.’ 
It is so tiresome. I always say ‘non’ and 
I have given up trying, for I will never 
say ‘No’ to you. 

“T want to know one thing,” he said. 
“You did not tell me that afternoon, and 
I am sure like all Frenchwomen—— ” 

“Non,” she interrupted laughing. 

“Well, like all women educated in 
France, you must understand your money 
affairs.” 

She coloured crimson. 

“Must I tell you? Will you not get 
better first ?” 

“It will not make me worse to know of 
your investments. Nothing can part us 
now, and perhaps I can advise you. 

“Of course I always meant to tell you,” 
and the colour again mounted to her face. 
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“T am not rich as you may think. [| 
saved from those robbers my houses in 
New York, and I have sold them. They 
did not sell well. They only brought me 
£16,000. Then Isoldall my jewels except 
a few, those you saw me wearing at 
Lady Halstead’s. I gota little more than 
£10,000 for them. Besides I have spent 
a thousand pounds on lawyers at least in 
one way or another. The interest on what 
Ihaveisnot very much. Iam poorer than 
you are.” And she held his hand tightly 
as if fearing that he might withdraw it. 

“How have you invested it, dear? 
Your French training has helped you, 
and you did quite right to sell the 
jewels.” 

She did not rgply at once, but looked at 
him with eyes so full of love that he raised 
her hands to his lips. 

“Yes,” she murmured presently. 
that money is put into—it is a hard 
English word which I cannot pronounce 
properly—it is put into hypothéque on 
some lands near here; you know what 
that means.” 

He looked at her, and for one second a 
red spot came into his cheeks and then he 
drew her to him. She knelt beside him, 
and clasping his neck cried : 

“You are not angry? I was so afraid, 
my darling! my beloved! Iwas not sure 
then that you loved me, and I thought I 
would save you some distress without 
your knowing it. You arenot angry? I 
am so happy, so happy : and Annette told 
me that you had been troubling about 
accounts and money all the week. How 
could you?” 

“That money must be all settled on 
yourself,” he said. 


* All- 
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“No! I mean, I will not sayno; but do 
not be so cruel! I will take some for 
myself. “It is £750 a year. I will take 
£300, but you will take the rest—do take 
the rest.” 

He held her hand, and she gently laid 
his head back, and sat by him as he 
rested. 

There was a quiet wedding at Frensham 
church in the following June, and Mr. Hill 
gave the bride away. He also gave the 
wedding breakfast at Barledge Hall. 

“T have got half the broken shilling ia 
my piece of cake,” cried out little Archie 
Hill with great delight. 

“It’s of no use,” said Lillie, his sister. 
“ Claire would not part with her half, and 
besides that, the old woman who sells 
brooms on the Common says that luck 
only comes to those who break silver 
themselves, and you must do it looking 
at the new moon.” 

“Well done, well done, Lillie,” laughed 
Mr. Hill; “and,” he continued, turning 
to Grey Howard, “ this within an hour of 
London, in almost the twentieth century. 
How long do you remain in Paris, 
Squire?” 

“Only a week ; 
ten days.” 

* You will be wanting your house for a 
home,” said Mr. Hill. 

“Donot mention it, pray. My wife is 
more than satisfied with the alterations 
at the farm. Indeed she did not see the 
use of them. I must not pose to-day 
as a distressed agriculturist,” continued 
Grey Howard laughing, “but the distress 
is there all the same, and we shall be 
glad if you will stay as our neighbours.” 


we shall be home in 





By OSCAR PARKER. 


OW that the production of “The 
Merchant of Venice” at His 


Majesty’s Theatre has assumed 
finished form and we no longer feel that 
certain scenes are in the experimental 
rehearsal stage, it is more satisfactory to 


judge the performance as a whole. In 
the early days of the production Mr. 
Tree’s Shylock was, in the first act, a 
masterly and in many respects an original 
presentation, but later, and especially in 
the Trial Scene, he was not so convincing. 
It was as if he was still feeling for the 
right expression, the right gesture, the 
right pose, and for the first time in the 
play 1 became conscious that this was Mr. 
Beerbohm Tree essaying Shylock, whereas 
in the first act Shylock himself was 
indubitably before us, and Mr. Tree was 
an unrecognisable factor except in one’s 
sub-consciousness. That is true dramatic 
art, as take it, and deserving the highest 
praise. Toa very considerable extent the 
same praise may be extended now to the 
entire interpretation. There is no trace 
of uncertainty. The action has crystal- 
lised firmly around the actor’s conception 
of the part. 

And what is Mr. Tree’s conception of 
Shylock? If we would get the right 
point of view for Shylock as Shakespeare 
conceived him, and as any modern actor 
must present him, we must rid our minds 
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of the character and position of the 
Western Jew as we know him—the 
master of finance, the recognised social 
equal of any citizen of modern Babylon. 
The Jew of the East always was and still 
is a very different person in any Christian 
community. His wealth brings him no 
respect. He is despised as an outcast, 
taunted as a usurer however reputably he 
may have got his wealth, held a fit sub- 
ject for jest and raillery, for spoliation 
and trickery. Since he despises with as 
keen a contempt the spendthrift Christian, 
because the latter is both a wastrel and a 
heretic, and since he would show his hate 
if he dare, it is only a matter of oppor- 
tunity as to which openly tyrannises over 
the other. If the Jew had his chance he 
would persecute the Christian as foully 
as the Christian persecutes the Jew now 
and has persecuted him for centuries. 
The Eastern Jew is the superior in intel- 
lect, in religious consistency, in dignity of 
mind and deportment, and is conscious of 
his superiority. All the more galling is 
the contemptuous treatment accorded to 
him. To his disdain for the Christian is 
added the accumulated hate of genera- 
tions. The character is what the Chris- 
tian has madeit. It isnot lovable, but it 
is strong and virile. It loves its own as 
passionately as it hates what is not its 
own. It is the Jew of the Old Testament 
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vehemently seconding the curses launched 
by the God of the Old Testament: on all 
heathens whatsoever, but a soured and 
truculent Jew through persecution and a 
consciousness of impotence. To “spoil 
the Egyptians” is to find favour with 
God. Such is the Shylock of Shakespeare 
and such is the Shylock Mr. Tree gives us. 
It is not lovable and is not meant to be 
lovable. At no point are we touched 
with sympathy. In his complete down- 
fall we feel he has only got his deserts. 
The gay-hearted Portia masquerading 
as a learned doctor and pronouncing the 
Jew’s doom—Antonio in his deadly peril 
—the mercurial spendthrift Bassanio— 
these are they who have all our sympa- 
thies, in whose happy triumph we rejoice ; 
and that crushed and shambling figure 
creeping from the Court despised and 
hooted may go hang himself for all we 
care. Mr. Tree makes no effort to exact 
our sympathy; he even emphasises the 
truculence of Shylock as when he spits 
venomously at the retreating backs of 
Antonio and Bassanio in the first act. 
Once, when he wanders through the 
deserted house wailing for Jessica, I 
thought for a moment he had a purpose 
of extracting some pity for his forlorn 
state ; but no, for the next moment it is 
not the loss of Jessica but this fresh fuel 
to his hate that overpowers him. This is 
to be consistent with the exact measure 
of the part, and those realistic touches 
which Mr. Tree introduces here in the 
ghetto scene, the rending of the garments 
and pouring the dust of the earth upon 
his head, but serve to isolate him all the 
further from our ‘compassion. These 
symbols of anguish and humiliation seem 
but empty conventions, not the expression 
of an overwhelming grief ; so, also, in the 
trial scene, it seems that his native dignity 
and impulse of self-restraint are hard put 
to maintain themselves against the glee- 
ful anticipation of revenge. He snarls 
because he is so long kept from the 
anticipated joy of carving the living 
flesh from Antonio’s breast. And again 
I insist it is the right interpretation. 
Miss Alexandra Carlisle’s Portia was 
more successful than I had anticipated. 
She seemed a little overawed by the con- 
sciousness of what she was undertaking 


and therefore lacked something of that 
spontaneous joyousness of temperament 
that belongs to Shakespeare’s portrait of 
Portia, but this consciousness stood her 
in good part in the trial scene, where 
Portia does play a part under circum- 
stances that might well cause her to be 
overawed by the position in which she 
finds herself and the issues depending on 
her advocacy. Throughout this scene 
she is admirable in every way, in-demea- 
nour, in her deliberate utterance, in the 
impression she conveys that her judicial 
dignity is but the gown she wears, and 
can be put on and put off with it, and 
even in the coldness of her appeal to the 
Jew to forego his revenge there is the tone 
of the woman whose heart is untouched 
by any sentiment in his favour. In the 
final scene she is much more the gay and 
irrepressible girl as we have known her 
in modern comedy, and on the whole her 
Portia is a decided triumph in itself and 
even more a marked promise for the 
future of Miss Carlisle. 

Mr. Tree has staged “* The Merchant of 
Venice” superbly and with many innova- 
tions that are unquestionably appropriate 
and generally acceptable. His arrange- 
ment of the scenes gives opportunity for 
the consistent development of the action 
according to modern conditions, without 
eliminating anything of real consequence. 
The trial scene, always difficult of arrange- 
ment, is especially satisfactory, and the 
Rialto scene is particularly fine as well 
as truthful. 


With many others who admire Miss 
Marie Tempest’s inimitable style I have 
been asking if we were never to see her in 
a play that would give her just the scope 
she requires and be, at the same time, 
a play we could sit through without 
feeling a desire to lacerate the author. 
We might have known, after “ Lady 
Frederick,” that Mr. Somerset Maugham 
was the man to supply it. At all events 
he has supplied it and Mrs. Dot fits Miss 
Tempest like—not merely a kid glove 
but a whole suit of kid, and it is besides 
a bright, merry, witty, well-constructed 
play, the best, in my judgment, Mr. 
Maugham has yet given us. -So long as 
these light comedies which Mr. Somerset 
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Maugham has turned out so rapidly con- 
tinue to crowd the houses at which they 
are given, he will probably not be 
tempted into constructing a play on 
more serious lines, and whether, if he did, 
he would succeed must remain in doubt ; 
but I am disposed to think he would 
succeed. Thus far he has not given us a 
strikingly original plot or a strong con- 
flict of character or a single situation of 
such dramatic power that the mind is 
absorbed and overwhelmed. It may be 
that serious comedy is not Mr. Maugham’s 
metier. At all events we can enjoy 
whole-heartedly what he has seen fit 
to give us—comedies of light intent and 
joyous expression; comedies which, if 
built up on somewhat familiar founda- 
tions, are like nothing else ever con- 
structed on a similar basis of story, 
with most ingenious embellishments and 
happy inventions; comedies of wit in 
dialogue and never-flagging humour in 
situation—a very great deal to be thank- 
ful for in truth. And if he wrote “ Mrs. 
Dot” for Miss Tempest expressly, he has 
a most facile power of adaptation. 

Mrs. Dot is a widow, the widow of a 


wealthy brewer, who has died leaving 


her a consoling income of £60,000. She 
is the gayest, most captivating, most 
determined and least conventional little 
woman in the world, with the best heart 
and the finest genius for intrigue—inno- 
cent intrigue—that ever filled a woman's 
breast and head. She is in love with a 
man who is poor and is, moreover, 
engaged to another woman, but his heart 
is Mrs. Dot’s possession as both of them 
know. His _ fiancée’s worldly-minded 
mother is just on the point of insisting 
on the engagement being broken, because 
he is so ineligible a parti, when news 
arrives that he has unexpectedly succeeded 
to a peerage and a fortune, which 
promptly alters the prospective mother- 
in-law’s views as to his eligibility. The 
successive incidents of this first act are 
managed with great cleverness, and the 
curtain falls on Mrs. Dot’s vehement 
expression of her determination to marry 
Gerald Halstane in spite of everything. 
The remainder of the play is the 
development of her little plot, for which 
the author manages very artfully to secure 
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our utmost sympathy, since the only 
individual seriously discomposed by the 
dénouement is the match-making mother 
of the ingenue, and she does not count in 
this respect, though the part is admirably 
played by Miss Marie Illington in her 
best society manner. ‘Then Mr. Fred 
Kerr has a particularly happy réle, that of 
a confirmed bachelor, whom Mrs. Dot in 
breezy, lively, irresistible style compels 
to take a leading part in her plot very 
much against his sense of safety and dis- 
cretion. Mr. Maugham has a most 
engaging skill in handling these diver- 
sions from the main theme of his story, 
so that, while they have a certain inde- 
pendent value, they are inextricably 
bound up in the development of his plot. 
In truth, “ Mrs. Dot” is quite admirably 
interpreted throughout, a brisk, amusing, 
delightful comedy, through which Miss 
Tempest romps—forgive the word !—with 
irrepressible gaiety of spirits, directing, 
commanding, cajoling, scolding, and 
making love—all with the most deter- 
mined spirit to get her own way, and 
enjoying every move of the game as if she 
were playing for the fun of the thing only 
and there was nostake awaiting the issue. 


It is pretty evident that no little risk is 
involved in bringing to London plays 
that, however successful they have been 
in the States, are so distinctively American 
in plot and character as to require some 
interpretation to an English audience. 
“Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch” has 
not exhausted its welcome, but that is 
because the humour is so genuine that it 
belongs tono one place or time. “The 
White Man” is as popular as in the first 
week of its run, but it involves Mr. Lewis 
Waller’s personality and a glimpse at 
something like cow-boy life, of which 
everyone has heard and, besides, it is 
melodrama. And there have been other 
semi-successful American plays, or plays 
of American life rather, more or less 
burlesqued. But “Strong Heart” did 
not succeed last year, though it had a 
strong human interest. “Way Down 
East’ was a lamentdble failure, and 
“The College Widow ” has had but a 
brief stay among us. Both plays came 
to us as American successes, but that did 
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not help them. “ Way Down East” was 
a fairly faithful picture of New England 
life in a farming country, but “The 
College Widow” resembled nothing on 
earth, in America or elsewhere. But 
“ Way Down East” had a plot that first 
saw the light in the dim beginnings of 
human history, and if our American 
cousins are still beguiled by its flagrant 
sentimentality, they are more childlike 
and bland than we took them to be. I 
was, however, disposed to think that the 
third act of “ The College Widow ” might 
give that production a certain lasting 
power. The play is an absurd travesty 
upon life in a college town, and it reeks 
with artificiality, but it goes, and 
especially that third act, with a won- 
derful dash. I don’t see how anyone 
could resist being swept away at the 
moment by the finish of that act. It isa 
fine piece of stage craft on the part of 
author, manager and actors. The excite- 
ment is worked up by every device, 
constantly growing, never forced, and 
reaches a climax at the fall of the curtain 
that I can compare to nothing else than 
a whirlwind. It is only afterwards that 
one realises how utterly artificial it all is, 
and then, perhaps, one resents having been 
so completely captured by it. Still, it is 
well worth remembering for its mag- 
nificent stage management. I should 
think the play might succeed in the 
provinces, especially in the Midlands 
and the North, where it is only necessary 
to mention “football” to push every 
other human interest close to the wall. 
Practically, that is the only interest 
there is in the play for an English 
audience, who do not know enough of 
American life to appreciate the fun of 
the travesty. We sadly lack a lively 
imagination in this country, and when we 
are asked to construct a true social 
atmosphere out of a play that only 
burlesques it, we are asked for too much; 
we take the burlesque for the real, and 
pronounce it vulgar. Now “ Mrs. Wiggs” 
is not burlesque, or only in unimportant 
details, and we can appreciate and 
enjoy it. 


“The Waltz Dream” gains in fascina- 
tion upon a rehearing, and the haunting 


melody has already become as popular 
as the waltz in “The Merry Widow.” 
And it ought to be heard a second time, 
when the action is familiar and does not 
engross so much of the attention, leaving 
the mind more recipient to the music. 
For the great charm of “The Waltz 
Dream”’ is the music, and there is much 
encouragement to anticipate a finer 
appreciation on the part of London 
playgoers of a genuinely refined setting 
to popular light operas in the pronounced 
success of “The Merry Widow” and 
“The Waltz Dream.” It is a pity that 
we have to go abroad for it, but better 
so than the silly, trumpery compositions 
that have so long afflicted our ears and 
made us wonder why a generation that 
made so much of the genius of Arthur 
Sullivan should be succeeded by one that 
could tolerate the musical farce with so 
much complaisance, not to say enthu- 
siasm. Buffoonery of any sort does not 
fit in agreeably anywhere in “ The Dream 
Waltz.” It is out of harmony, and leads 
the too light-minded spectator to miss 
the real merit of the production in the 
impression that he is witnessing a farce. 
The true story is rightly interpreted by 
the music, and at least Miss Gertie Millar, 
Miss Mary Grey and Mr. Evett sing and 
act in harmony with the poetic spirit of 
the operetta. 


The revival of “ The Dairymaids” at 
the Queen’s Theatre recalls the satisfac- 
tion with which its first appearance was 
hailed, some two years ago, as a promise 
of better things in this class of musical 


farce. It promised a realisation some 
day of what we had all been longing for, 
and that was a sensible form and some 
continuity of meaning in a piece that 
occupied the stage for over two hours. 
If we must have musical farces we wanted 
them intelligible, and not so plainly com- 
parable with the “crazy quilt pattern,” 
or lack of pattern, associated with our 
grandmothers’ days. “ The Dairymaids” 
recovered some lost ground. It began to 
point in the right direction. I think we 
have gone further in that direction, so 
that “The Dairymaids” actually seems 
a little old-fashioned. But it is very 
amusing, and could not help being, with 
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He takes 


Mr. Dan Rolyat in the cast. 
his old part, and so do Miss Phyllis 
Broughton and Miss Florence Smithson, 
while Miss Phyllis Dare is a strong addi- 


tion to a very capable company. Mr. 
Rolyat is one of the drollest of our 
comedians, and will keep an audience in 
“fits of laughter’’ without getting out- 


side the reasonable limits of the character 
he represents. The play is very light and 
gay and sparkling, and the setting is 
brilliant, and the dresses startling. So, 
too, are the undresses, but that was a 
necessary accompaniment of musical farce 
two years ago—it is not so necessary 
now. 





BULLS IN 


AND OUT OF 


PARLIAMENT. 


By PETER PENN. 


HE Irish “ bull” may be indigenous to 
Ireland, but it is by no means 
nowadays most frequently perpe- 

trated in that country. Indeed the trick 


of them is being acquired more and more 
by the English, and even the Americans 
can turn out capital specimens from time 


to time. For instance, only the other 
day, an American stump orator produced 
a most amusing specimen, which could 
not easily be beaten this side of the 
Atlantic. ‘‘ Whenever,” said he, “we 
look back upon the untrodden paths of 
the futuve we see everywhere the foot- 
prints of an Almighty hand!” Asshow- 
ing the antiquity of “ bulls,” we may, in 
passing, cite that verse in the thirty- 
seventh chapter of the Book of Isaiah, 
which supplies an excellent example of a 
confusion of ideas: “Then the angel of 
the Lord went forth, and smote in the 
camp of the Assyrians a hundred and 
four-score and five thousand; and when 
they arose early in the morning, behold, 
they were all dead corpses.” 

Probably the best “ bulls” are bred at 
Westminster. Some of the best ever 
made in the House of Commons were 
those with which Sir Boyle Roche used to 
convulse his hearers; one of his most 
amusing, perhaps, being the following: 
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“Mr. Speaker,” he cried, on a certain 
occasion, “ Why should we beggar our- 
selves in order to benefit posterity ? 
What, sir, has posterity done for us?” 
When the roar which followed this sally 
had subsided, he entered upon this lucid 
explanation: “Sir, by posterity I do not 
mean our ancestors, but those who come 
immediately after them.” 

But “ bulls’’ in the House are so plen- 
tiful that we can confine ourselves to quite 
modern examples, without easily exhaust- 
ing the supply. The very first “bull” 
made in the House this year must be 
credited to Mr. Kettle, who represents 
Tyrone, East. Dealing with the un- 
employed question, from the Irish point 
of view, he repudiated the nostrums of 
Tariff Reform and Socialism, and declared 
of the latter: “Iagree with everything in 
Socialism, except the theory upon which 
it is based.” 

Several members of the present Go- 
vernment have mixed their metaphors in 
ludicrous fashion. Thus Mr. Asquith, not 
long since remarked that “ redistribution 
is a thorny subject, which requires delicate 
handling or it will tread on some people’s 
toes,” and again, in a debate on the 
legal position of trade-unions, he said 
that, owing to the discussion being 
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very strictly limited by one of the 
Standing Orders, “ our tongues are tied, 
our hands are fettered, and we are really 
beating the air tono purpose.” During 
a discussion on the Children’s Employ- 
ment Bill, Mr. John Burns, with an air of 
tired protestation, said: “I will now 
repeat what I was about to say, when 
the honourable member interrupted me.” 
Mr. Winston Churchill declared, on one 
occasion, that Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman “had sat so long on the 
fence, that the iron had entered into his 
soul.” 

Even Mr. Arthur Balfour makes occa- 
sional slips of this character, as when 
commenting on the fact that Scottish 
debates were usually conducted in a 
House which he described “as an empty 
theatre of unsympathetic auditors,” and 
his great political opponent, Mr. Glad- 
stone, once upset the gravity of the 
House by charging an eminent Conserva- 
tive with “shaking his head in the teeth 
of his own words.” Mention of the 


leader of the Opposition reminds me that 
another distinguished Balfour, namely 
Sir George Balfour, referring to a pro- 


posed loan to the Indian Treasury, re- 
marked that the paltry sum of £2,000,000 
was a “mere flea-bite in the ocean”; 
and when speaking about Indian military 
affairs, he declared that “ the pale face of 
the British soldier was the backbone of 
our Indian Army.” Mr. Ritchie once 
spoke of a “thorny subject which had 
long been a bone of contention among 
us.” “IT see several faces around me,” 
observed a Liberal member of staid 
demeanour, “ who I know would oppose 
the Bill, and who are not here on the 
present occasion.” The West African 
territories in the neighbourhood of Lake 
Tchad were once graphically described 
by a member as “a slumbering volcano 
which at any moment a spark might set 
aflame.” During a debate upon the 
second reading of the Irish Land Bill in 
1896, Lord Londonderry concluded a 
period with—* This is the keystone of 
the Bill; are you going to kill it?” 
Better still was a sentence which he 
uttered, in 1897, when speaking once 
more on the Irish land question: “ That, 
your lordship will see”—referring to a 
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quotation which he had just made— 
“endorses up to the hilt what I have 
said.” These oratorical efforts were, how- 
ever, easily eclipsed by Sir Frederick 
Milner who, when in speaking on the 
Budget, said, “A cow may be drained 
dry ; and if Chancellors of the Exchequer 
persist in meeting every deficiency that 
occurs by taxing the brewing and distilling 
industry, they will inevitably kill the 
cow that lays the golden milk.” I men- 
tioned Sir Boyle Roche at the beginning 
of this article and a famous bull of his— 
“Blank never opens his mouth without 
putting his foot in it”—recalls that of a 
later day Irish Parliamentarian who, 
referring to another member, said that 
“the worst of So-and-so is that he never 
opens his mouth without treading on 
somebody’s corns.” 

Among other Parliamentary word 
comicalities which strike me as some of 
the best among a large collection made, 
the following may be briefly mentioned : 
“Though not out of the wood, we have a 
good ship’”—Lord Curzcn; “The inte- 
rests of the employers and employed are 
the same nine times out of ten,—I will 
even say ninety-nine times out of ten”; 
“Ah! the honourable member opposite 
shakes his head at that, but he can’t 
shake mine’’; “ This Bill effects such a 
change that the last leap in the dark was 
a mere flea-bite”; “In every line of this 
Bill they have hatched a chicken which 
will come home to roost.” 

Some amazing verbal feats are from 
time to time perpetrated by Parliamen- 
tary orators on political platforms. One 
of these gentlemen committed a neat 
“bull ” when describing how local taxa- 
tion was applied “in nearly every 
European country, including America!” 
Discussing Mr. Asquith’s Licensing Bill 
at a big meeting held at Shoreditch Town 
Hall on March 19th last, a Member of 
Parliament wrought up the great audi- 
ence to a frenzy of enthusiasm by declar- 
ing that “the time had come to strip to 
the waist and tuck up our shirt sleeves.” 
“We have held out the olive branch,” 
cried a candidate for a-Yorkshire borough 
in 1892 to his startled sympathisers, 
“but our opponents have hurled it back 
in our face. This olive branch has 
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now become a consuming fire and a 
besom of destruction, before which they 
will be swept away as chaff before the 
wind.” 

For confusion of metaphors the 
following by an Irish candidate at the 
last General Election would be hard to 
beat ; in speaking of a certain eminent 
statesman he said: “‘ His smooth tongue 
is that of a serpent which lures but to 
destroy, and which holds out sugar-plums 
in one hand while in the other it holds an 
unsheathed dagger behind its back.” 
Here again is another curious jumble of 
metaphors : “I see a vision,” said the 
young candidate in his glowing perora- 
tion;—“a vision that floats before my 
eyes—it is the car of progress, rolling on 
in its majesty, gnashing its teeth as it 
goes.” 

The embryo member who was good 
enough to promise he “ would not repeat 
what he was going to say,” had a strong 
rival in the indignant young candidate 
who spoke of certain officials as “ iron- 
bound in red-tape,” and both of these 
budding statesmen were outdone by the 
Irish candidate who said, “Let this be 
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our sheet anchor; let us wear it proudly 
and loyally ; and if our enemies scoff, let 
us push it down their recreant throats.” 
A further startling illustration of a con- 
fusion of ideas was supplied by the pro- 
spective member who in a glowing period 
declared “ The British lion bids defiance 
to all his enemies, and like the juggernaut 
he will crush his opponents beneath his 
ponderous wheels.” “All along the un- 
trodden paths of the past” declared yet 
another eloquent aspirant for Parliamen- 
tary honours, “ we discern the footprints 
of an unseen hand” which reminds me 
of the ardent young politician who told 
his audience, “ We are now entering on a 
new and untrodden path; but we shall be 
guided by the footprints of the great men 
who have gone before us.” 

I have stated that the Irish bull is not 
oftenest met with in Ireland nor is it 
oftenest made by Irishmen. There is, 
however, on record a profound remark of 
a son of Erin who assuming that all 
“bulls” came from Ireland observed: 
“Tt’s in theclimate. It would, no doubt, 
be the same with an Englishman who 
was born there.” 


DAWN MAGIC. 


By W. ROSS. 


E could not see belated fairies fly, 
Surprised on their green rings, to hide from harm, 
But we could hear them blow on tiny horns 


A faint alarm. 


Between the wet stems of the underwood 

We could not see the little fauns that peered, 

But as we passed we heard them whispering where 
They crouched, prick eared. 


We could not see around the scrated boughs 

The white limbs of the dryads twine and cling, 

But as they shook down the wild cherry flowers 
We heard them sing. 





MR. JOCELYN’S 


. NYHOW,” said Mrs. Pascal, with 
decision, “it’s not in the least 
my fault.” 

Mr. Pascal said nothing; his atten- 
tion was apparently absorbed by his 
breakfast. 

“Dick,” she went on. 
you say something ? 


“Why don’t 
It isn’t.my fault— 


is it?—-that your Cousin Charlie has got 

himself into this scrape?” 
Mr. Pascal was more 

having his opinion ignored than insisted 


accustomed to 


upon by his wife; on the whole, he 
preferred to give an evasive answer. “A 
good many people say it is your fault” 
he remarked. 

“Dick,” interrupted Mrs. Pascal. “How 
very horrid of you. Now tell me frankly. 
How can it be my fault that your Cousin 
Charlie finds Lulu O’Brien more to his 
taste than the little nonentity his mother 
wanted him to marry?” 

“Doris Featherstone isn’t a nonentity, 
Sybil; and Charlie wanted to marry her 
until you brought him and your dear 
friend Lulu together.” 

“I didn’t bring them together,” inter- 
rupted Mrs. Pascal. “They met by 
chance—or, at least, without design on 
my part.” 

“The fact, however, remains, my dear, 
Jocelyn did his wooing of Lulu, not 
behind the scenes, but at your table. 

“Upon my word, Dick,” cried his wife. 
“ You're as bad as Lady Sophia. You'll 


ESCAPADE. 


By LUCIE WALKER. 


tell me next (as she did) that Lulu is no 
fit friend for me because she acts. How 
was I to know he was seriously in love?” 

“And yoware such a slow little person 
in such matters.” 

“Well, suppose I did see. How did I 
know he would ask her to marry him ?— 
or that she would accept him if he did?” 

“You might have guessed that Miss 
O’Brien would not refuse the owner of 
Harraden Heights.” 

“ Dick, Lulu is not that sort. 
she did refuse him.” 

“ And you knew she had refused him?” 

“Of course I knew. I heard it from 
both of them the day it happened.” 

“Then why on earth didn’t you advise 
Charlie not to try his luck again?” 

“My advice would have been thrown 
away on Charlie; he didn’t ask for it. 
He only wanted sympathy; and, as to 
Lulu, why shouldn’t she have accepted 
him? Do you insinuate that she isn’t 
good ee. 

“T don’t insinuate anything. I only 
wonder that she cared to accept a man 
who was as good as engaged. Does she 
think he will be more faithful to her 
than he has been to Doris Featherstone ?” 

“My dear Dick, Lulu knows nothing 
whatever about Doris Featherstone. 
How should she? I saw no reason to 
tell her, and you may bet Charlie didn’t. 
After all there is nothing to tell, for 


Indeed, 


‘there was no engagement.” 
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“ Well,” said Mr. Pascal, pushing his 
chair back from the table, “ it is futile to 
discuss the matter. Of course, you won’t 
admit that you, or Charlie, or Miss 
O’Brien have done anything discreditable. 
But the facts remain. My cousin has 
thrown over the girl whom we all—until 
the last six weeks—thought he would 
marry, and has engaged himself to your 
latest craze in the way of a friend, the 
great burlesque actress of the season. 
By the way,” he continued, “it appears 
Doris Featherstone has come up to town 
with my aunt.” 

“Has she?’’ exclaimed Mrs. Pascal. 
“Then, I must say, I call it very ridicu- 
lous of her. Does she mean to work on 
Charlie’s feelings?” 

“T should think that nothing is further 
from her thoughts. In fact she means to 
avoid him altogether. She came up 
chiefly for my aunt’s sake, and a little 
bit out of feminine curiosity. She wanted 
to see Miss O’Brien.” 

“To see Lulu! 
see her?” 

“It is always easy to see an actress, 
my dear ; in fact, last night, when I went 


But how can she 


to Elvason Gardens and found my aunt 
in the middle of that painful scene with 
Charlie, Doris was at the Terpsichorean 


watching Miss O’Brien act 
Cophetua !’” 

“How very interesting!’ said Mrs. 
Pascal drily. “I hope she was properly 
edified. I should imagine Lulu was a 
chapter of revelations to the weak nerves 
of Miss Featherstone.”’ 

“ Ah, well,” began Mr. Pascal. “ Weak 
nerves or not, it is ** but here his 
sentence was cut short by the entrance of 
a dainty little personage in a smart 
riding habit, who almost forestalled 
the butlers announcement — “ Miss 
O’Brien!" 

“How glad I am,” she cried, “that 
you lazy people have not finished break- 
fast! I’ve just had my ride, and I’m 
famished !” 

“We've just been squabbling about 
you, dearest,” said Mrs. Pascal. 

“ Ah, well, I'll forgive you. I’m quite 
used to the réle of the bone of conten- 
tion.” And Miss O’Brien laughed gaily. 

“Now, Dick,” went on his wife, “ you 


in ‘King 


can go away-and read your paper. I'll 
give Lulu a modified version of the 
treason you have been talking.” 

“One moment,” cried Lulu. “ Were 
you by any chance at the Terpsichorean 
last night to see me do my dance?” 

“1 was not,” replied Mr. Pascal. “ Why 
do you want to know ?” 

“Oh, I thought perhaps you could tell 
me who somebody was. If Charlie had 
been there I would have sent him to find 
out ; but he had gone, like a dutiful son, 
to pay his respects to his mother.” 

“ Dick was at Elvaston Gardens, too,” 
said Mrs. Pascal. “Now, Dick, you can 
go. Well, and what was your wonderful 
man like?” 

“Tt wasn’t a man,” replied Lulu, “it 
was a woman, quite a young woman, 
and she wasn’t exactly smart. In fact, 
from the clothes she had on, I should say 
that her notions of dress are quite ele- 
mentary. She was in a box, all alone, 
except for a person who sat in the back- 
ground, and who was, I suspect, the maid 
who had perpetrated her bodice and her 
hair. Now that wasa bit quaint, wasn’t 
it, for a girl to come all by herself to see 
a piece like King Cophetua? She 
fascinated me with the earnestness of her 
gaze.” 

“Perhaps,” said Mrs. Pascal, non- 
chalantly, “ she was one of those amateur 
skirt dancers, trying to pick up a few 
notions.” 

“I’m sure she was no such thing,” 
replied Miss O'Brien, almost indignantly. 
“I'd bet you a new hat that she hasn’t 
an idea of skirt-dancing. She stayed till 
the very end. And then I was seized 
with curiosity to know who she is. | 
wonder if I shall find out.” 

“I wonder?” replied Mrs. Pascal, con- 
vinced in her own mind that the girl 
Charlie Jocelyn had jilted had been to 
look at the girl who had taken him cap- 
tive. “And now, what about your 
future mother-in-law? I suppose you 
haven't seen her ?”’ 

“ Of course I haven’t. She didn’t come 
to town to see me. She came to ignore 
me, and to let me know it. She also 
came to talk to Charlie for his good, but 
she has just made him furious. I gather 
that her ladyship considers me a very bad 
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“Who is this, Charlie?” 


match for her son, whereas my family— 
such as they are, you know, my dear,— 
think | am quite throwing myself away 
on Charlie.” 

“ Ah, well!” said Mrs. Pascal, thought- 
fully, “it is possible they are right. Per- 
haps you had better repent in time, and 
earn her ladyship’s undying gratitude, 
which she will express by calling you a 
heartless jilt.” 

No. 63. June, 1908, 


“A thousand thanks for the suggestion, 
dearest,” was Lulu’s amiable rejoinder. 
“I suppose it originated with Lady 
Sophia. If it did, you can tell her that I 
love the man I am to marry, and that I 
call nothing a sacrifice which I do for his 
sake. Now, good-bye, I’moff. I’ve kept 
my mare too long already ; and, by-the- 
bye, don’t expect me on Sunday, for 
Charlie is going to take the opportunity 

G 
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of his mother’s absence from Harraden to 
run down with me and show me the 
place.” 

* * * 

* And that ?”’ said Miss O’Brien, indi- 
cating a red baize door in Mr. Jocelyn’s 
ancestral hall, “‘ What is in there?” 

“It leads to my private and particular 
den, dearest, but there’s nothing there. 
It’s an untidy place, and srells of stale 
tobacco.” 

“T don’t mind that,” said Lulu, “I 
want to see it, and you can take off the 
smell of stale tobacco by a nice cigar. 
Yes, it is rather untidy, but I like the 
look of it. And now I’m going to inspect 
the photographs of the young women you 
admired before you fell a victim to me. 
These two don’t look very interesting— 
who are they?” 

“They are two of my sisters,” replied 
Charlie. 

“TI beg a thousand pardons,” said Lulu. 
“T’ll be on my P’s and Q’s about the 
others. And is that another sister—the 
one on the mantlepiece in the repoussé 
silver frame, with a ball programme 
hanging to it?” 


Mr. Jocelyn was busy choosing a cigar. 
He did not see the sudden change which 
came over his liege lady’s face as she 
took the photograph in her hand, and 
asked, “ Who is this, Charlie? ”’ 

“She’s a neighbour of ours—a great 


favourite of my mother. She is staying 
at Elvaston Gardens now. Does she look 
like a formidable rival ?” 

“IT don’t know. I want to hear some- 
thing more about her. Did you put her 
picture in this beautiful frame becauseshe is 
a neighbour? And did you keep this pro- 
gramme because your mother is attached 
to her?” 

“ Certainly not, darling ; she is a friend 
of mine too; always has been.” 

“February 14th,” read Miss O’Brien 
from the back of the programme ; then, 
opening it, she added, “and ‘D’ stands 
for this young woman’s name, | suppose, 
as there’s scarcely anything else in the 
programme. 

“It does,” said Jocelyn, placidly ; “and 
now let us talk of something else.” But 
Lulu was inexorable. 

“The 14th of February,” she repeated, 


“and we first met on the 20th. On the 
1st of March you asked me to marry you. 
Now, Charlie, you really must tell me 
about this girl.” 

“My dearest Lulu,” expostulated 
Jocelyn, “I thought you had more sense 
than to be jealous about a girl I admired 
before I met you.” 

“My dear boy,” persisted Lulu, “do 
you mean to say you would have put 
this picture here, and this card, where 
your mother or anyone else would see 
them, if this girl was no more to you 
than any other girl? Now, on your 
word of honour, what has passed between 
you?” 

“My dear Lulu,” cried Jocelyn, 
“ you've no right to ask sucha question.” 

“‘T have every right to ask, Charlie, and 
a very particular reason into the bargain. 
However, don’t confess if you don’t want 
to. I’ve seen the girl herself, and I know 
the whole story.” 

“Lulu!” exclaimed Jocelyn, “that is 
impossible. Doris Featherstone is not 
the girl to publish Then he 
stopped. 

“You've given yourself away, dear 
boy,” said Lulu quietly. ‘“ You are quite 
right. Miss Featherstone is not the girl 
to publish what passed between you and 
her ; nevertheless, she gave herself away, 
too. You see, Charlie, she’s a woman, 
and she had a woman’s curiosity to see 
the dreadful creature who had supplanted 
her ; so, as Lady Sophia made any other 
way impossible, she came with her maid | 
to the Terpsichorean the other night, 
while you went to see yqur mother. | 
can’t tell you why I spotted her, but spot 
her I did. It was just the way she looked 
at me, youknow. And when I recognised 
the photograph, and saw this programme 
and the date, I understood it all.” 

“ Well,” said Jocelyn, as she paused, 
“what more have you to say? Because 
the sooner you get it over the better. 
Blow me up!” 

“Pm not going to blow you up, dear 
boy,” went on Lulu, “it isn’t worth 
while. I only say that I would not have 
flinched before all your people, or cared 
if the county had cut me; but unless you 
can prove that you were off with the old 
love before you were on with the new, 

















you needn’t think any more about me. 
I’m a burlesque actress; but, for all 
that, I have a code of honour, and I shall 
abide by it.” 

And Miss O’Brien fixed her eyes re- 
proachfully on his face. “Lulu,” he 
began, in a hoarse voice, “you aren't 
talking of breaking off ?” 

“I’m not talking of breaking off, 
Charlie. I have broken off, unless you 
can swear to me that you have not acted 
dishonourably to this girl. Swear it, 
Charlie. I shall know if you are speak- 
ing the truth.” 


But Mr. Jocelyn said nothing. 
* * * 


«So your day at Harraden proved too 
severe a test for your affection, my dear,” 
was Mrs. Pascal’s comment. 
not astonished. 


“Well I’m 
I won’t allude to your 
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recent protestations of undying courage 
and constancy. I only remind you that 
I always said you would marry a Russian, 
Grand Duke or an American millionaire 
and I hope that poor Charlie won’t break 
his heart over such an appropriate anti- 
climax of his love story.” 

But neither Russian Grand Duke nor 
American millionaire played any impor- 
tant véle in Miss O’Brien’s after career. 
As to Charlie’s love affair, it was ended 
by Lady Sophia with infinite satisfaction. 

She, and the daughter-in-law of her 
choice, sometimes allude in confidential 
moments to something which they call 
“dear Charlie’s sad escapade,” but the 
photograph and the programme, which 
still stand where Lulu found them, have 
never betrayed their part in the dénoue- 
ment of the story, nor has any one else. 
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HAD 


By HILDA 





KNOWN |! 


NEWMAN. 


F I had known that what my heart loved best 
Could stab and hurt me more than words can tell, 
And leave me lonely, with my love confessed, 


If I had known !—I had not loved so well. 


If I had known that vows were made of air, 


And smiling eyes could look with cold disdain 
On what they once deemed dearest and most fair, 
If I had known! I still might love again. 


But there are dreams, that come and fade like flowers, 
For these I live, and toil, and make no moan; 

The past is mine, and those sweet, vanished hours 
Had never been—O, Love !—if I had known— 


If I had known! 


FO: J. 


N Arcady—in Arcady 
The night is short, the day is adi ‘ 
The sun is sweet and bright and strong, 
And life goes lilting like a song, 
A summer song—a song of bees, 
Or like the whispering of trees ; 
A foolish ecstacy of ease 


Is life in Arcady. 





THE BUDDING OPERA SINGER. 


By GEORGE CECIL. 


THE NEED FOR A CARRYING VOICE: THE FIRST RUNG OF THE LADDER: 
THE OPERATIC COAL-HEAVER: “SHOUTS WITHOUT”: “CHI VA PIANO 
VA SANO”: A HINT TO THOSE WHO NEED IT: SINGERS’ VIEWS. 


Tue qualifications for the operatic 
stage include the patience of Job, the 
pluck which enables one to 
The Need withstand rebuffs and to per- 
for a Carry- ‘ : 
ing Voice, Severe in the face of diffi- 
culties, a certain amount of 
dramatic instinct, and a well-produced 
voice which will carry to the remotest 
parts of the theatre. A would-be Conte 
di Luna whose upper notes lack the 
necessary resonance, will not show to 
advantage in the exacting “Il Balen”; 
the Manrico whose throatiness is a sore 
trial to his hearers cannot do justice to 
“Di quella pira,” and the Leonora who 
does not enter into the heroine’s troubles 
is unlikely to convince heraudience. But 
students who are sufficiently patient and 
persevering to slave at overcoming diffi- 


culties, stand a chance of securing an 


opening in the Carl Rosa Company, or 
in one of the various troupes performing 
in other countries. In this connection, 
the majority of young people who beg 
the English impresario to try their voices 
apparently have not thought it advisable 
to study seriously. Instead of putting in 
the necessary amount of work with a 
competent teacher, they spend a few 
months with some amiable person who 
allows them to try songs before even 
the elements of voice-production are 
acquired. 

Although engagements, like kisses, 
sometimes go by favour, the manager 
and others who have studied 
the requirements of opera, are 
averse to entrusting inexperi- 
enced novices with important 
parts. The young man who would make 


The First 
Rung of the 
Ladder, 


MME. MELBA, 
has been engaged at Covent Garden for twenty years, 
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a tolerable Antonio—and an execrable 
Figaro—cannot always understand why 
he is offered a billet in the chorus; and 
the girl who is anxious to sing Carmen, 
when she is not sufficiently advanced to do 
justice to the part of Mercedes, tearfully 


The simplest qualifications for the 


English operatic stage are not generally 


understood. For instance, Mr. 


The Walter van Noorden receives 


Operatic 


Coal-Heaver.Many a quaintly-worded effu- 


sion from those who are 


FONOTIPIA 


SIGNOR ZENATELLO, 


Who commenced his career as a baritone. 


(Reproduced by permission of The Fonotipia Co., for whom he 
has made some excellent records.) 


protests against being entered in the 
pay-sheet as “soprano, thirty shillings a 
week.” But they are better off than they 
think. Singing in the chorus teaches them 
their business, and if they make the most 
of the opportunities which fall to them, 
they should not this 
position. 


remain long in 


anxious to enrol themselves under his 
banner. Several who have the right to 
display various letters after their names 
are (to put it politely) hopelessly incom- 
petent. Some set great store on having 
“deputised as principal bass in our village 
choir”; others offer to “ do the ‘ Bo-Girl’ 
with entirely new effects” ; and one 
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applicant, who bashfully acknowledged 
that he followed the calling of a coal- 
heaver, wrote: “ My mates advises me for 
to chuck business for oprer.” He certainly 
looked an ideal Otello—but the resem- 
blance began and ended with the coal 
dust which clung to his stalwart person. 
Many begin- 
ners spoil their 
chances at the 
outset. 
“Shouts Think- 
ing 
that a 
hearing must 
be secured at 
all costs, they 
are ready to 
sing (long be- 
fore they are 
fit to leave the 
teacher) every- 
where, and for 
little —or 
nothing. Their 
services are ac- 
cepted by the 
persons who 
engineer 
charity con- 
certs; and as 
time goes on 
they amass a 
goodly _col- 
lection of 
‘‘notices.’’ 
But even 
charitably in- 
clined singers 
cannot live 
on words of 
praise; and 
when they find 
that their 
capital is ex- 
hausted, they 
apply to the 
English impresario for a hearing. If their 
unpaid voices have survived several years 
of improper use, a position in the chorus 
(with a promise of promotion) may be 
found for them. Often the hero of a 
hundred charity concerts—who is barely 
good enough for “shouts without ”’—is 
deeply insulted if he is offered a weekly 


MR. ROBERT RADFORD AS HUNDING. 


Mr. Radford sang this réle during the English season of 
the “ Ring.” 


OPERA SINGER. 


sum which will keep him from starvation. 
The young lady who has been engaged at 
Covent Garden—to sing a very minor 
part—cannot be induced to become one 
of Elsa’s attendant maidens. To her 
dying day, she delights in assuring her 
sympathising friends that she refused the 
offer. But 
these unfortu- 
nate people 
possessed the 
necessary 
qualifications 
—and had 
they studied 
with capable 
teachers, they 
might, after 
undergoing 
the probation- 
ary period, 
have found 


themselves in 
good posi- 
tions, earning 
a regular 
weekly salary. 

A goodmany 


beginners who 
“Chi va 2te Of- 
Piano fered 


va an en- 
Sano.” 


gage- 
ment in the 
chorus, have 
studied several 
leading les, 
believing that 
inexperience is 
no bar to suc- 
cess. Itis time 
enough for the 
young tenor to 
get up Faust 
when he has 
walked the 
stage for a 
few months. Having learnt what to do 
with his hands and arms, and how to 
hold himself, he can employ his leisure in 
watching other Fausts and in studying 
their methods. And if when he gets his 
opportunity he succeeds, he may make 
certain of saying good-bye to the chorus. 
No manager is likely to ask a singer who 








































































HERR JORN, 
Whose agreeable voice is 


can attract money to the 
theatre to hide his light 
under a bushel. 
People of weak intellect 
may be taken in by “ bluff,” 
but the manager 
A Hint. of an opera com- 
pany is far too wary a bird 
to be caught with chaff. 
Nothing annoys him more 
than to receive an applica- 
tion from a_ bumptious 
bucolic amateur who quotes 
his success at some village 
concert performance of “ Mari- 
tana.” The impresario pre- 
fers to judge for himself if 
the newcomer is worth en- 
gaging. When the would-be 
Santley has emerged success- 
fully from the ordeal of 
having his voice tried, he 
may find it advisable to 
mention that he knows 
Valentine and other baritone 
parts. Premature announce- 
ments do more harm than 
good. 
Various noted singers (as 
well as a number of quack 


heard in Wagner's operas. 


BUDDING OPERA SINGER. 


Signor 
Bonci’s 


views. 








Lucia. 
































































































singing masters) have expressed their 
views upon the subject of the aspirant’s 


training. According to an 
American contemporary, Sig- 
nor Bonci finds fault with the 
modern system of attempting 


to turn out the finished article without 
devoting the necessary number of years 
to teaching the would-be Edgardo or 
“In my time,” he is reported to 
have said, “ the beginner had to work hard 
and systematically. 
given every week ; and on no account was 
the pupil allowed to practise at home— 
the master knew better than to let him 
undo all the good done at the lesson. 
The pupil did not pass muster until every 
note in the voice was properly produced 
—until each tone, be it a, ee, i, 0, or 00, 


Several lessons were 






SIGNOR SAMMARCO, 
In his student days he worked hard to overcome difficulties. 
(By permission of The Fonotipia Co.) 


- 
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was equally round and resonant. At- 
tention also was paid to the graces of 
singing. A coloratura tenor was expected 
to execute an intricate passage as neatly 
and rapidly as a coloratura soprano, while 
he was not dismissed the class till he 
could sing every note in a scale, or run, 
distinctly. Indeed, the slurring of a 
single note would make Maéstro Cohen 
unhappy. . .. If he were only to hear 
some of the young people who are ready 
to attempt Rossini before they can even 
sing two consecutive notes correctly, he 
would turn in his grave!” As all the 
musical world knows, or ought to know, 
Signor Bonci’s perfect art is the result of 
seven years continuous study. 


MME. OSBORN HANNAH, 


A welcome recruit to the Covent Garden Company. 


SINGER. 


MISS FLORENCE WICKHAM, 


One of the many American 
singers who have made a 
success on the lyric stage. 


Signor Zenatello, whose dra- 
matic singing in “I Pagliacci” 
has become the talk 
Signor of the town, has a 
oe, word to say about 
tosay, the absolute need for 
acquiring control 
over the voice before attempting 
to interpret Leoncavallo’s 
strenuous strains. “A big voice 
is not everything; and ‘tem- 
perament’ is a handicap unless 
the singer knows how to direct 
it. ‘Vesti la giubba’ is, more 
or less, in the middle of the 
voice, “but woe  betide the 
Canio whose voice is not pro- 
perly placed! Let him_ be 
carried away by the emotion 
he portrays and he may lose 
the tone and spoil the phrase.” 
Signor Sammarco, who as a 
beginner had to work exceed- 
ingly hard at over- 
Signor | coming difficulties, 
ammarco s 7 : . 
opinion, ©XPresses himself as 
follows: “When I 
began my studies I found it no 
easy matter to attain the correct 
emission. But | recognise that, 
without learning the ABC of 
my art, I could ‘not expect to 
succeed. You see, I always 
had before me the bel canto, 
and I did not mean to sing 
unless I could in my humble 
way carry on the traditions of 
my predecessors.” 
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MDLLE. MIRANDA, M. MARCOUX. 


Of the Opera, Paris 
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MADAME TETRAZZINI, MR. PUTNAM GRISWOLD AS ESCAMILLO, 
Who pays her second visit to London, A réle in which he has delighted German audiences. 
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SOLICITUDE. 


Betty (to M.F.H., who has come to look at a puppy that she is *' walking” for him).—*‘t Yes, he’s 
doin’ all right, but he’s takken to stealing my ‘en eggs."’ 
M.F.H.—‘‘ Oh, make your mind easy on that score, Betty! They'll do him no harm!” 
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HERE was once a fairy, named 
Nikita, who, strangely enough, had 
never yet been outside the borders 


of Fairyland, and who only knew by hear- 
say of the earth beyond, and of the 


beings who dwelt upon it. She had 
often longed to visit this great world, and 
to see for herself something of its queer 
inhabitants ; so that one can just imagine 
how delighted she was when, one day, the 
fairy queen informed her that at last she 
might have her wish. 

“But I must warn you, Nikita,” added 
the queen, “to be very careful how you 
treat these mortals. There are rogues 
amongst them as well as paragons, and 
it is sometimes hard to tell one from the 
other, and it is a fairy’s duty, as you 
know, to help only the virtuous. Be 
sure, therefore, you do not make any 
mistake.” 

Nikita promised with a light heart to 
be as discreet as the most experienced 
fairy in the realm, and then flew off gaily 
as a butterfly towards the earth. She 
alighted in the midst of a wood, and 
began to stroll leisurely among the trees, 
peering curiously around her, to see if 
there were any mortals about. Presently 
she met a creature with hair upon his 
cheeks and chin, and dressed in rough 


CHILDREN. 


homespun, whom she guessed to 
be a peasant, hurrying through 
the wood at the top of his speed. 
At the same moment the man 
perceived Nikita, and stopped short, with 
a look of astonishment on his face, which, 
however, soon changed to a look of joy. 

“ Ah, this is indeed a stroke of luck,” 
he said to himself. ‘“ Here is a fairy god- 
mother for my little son, all ready to 
hand.” Then, taking off his cap, and 
making a low bow, he added aloud :— 

“ Madam, I am over-joyed to meet you. 
I have just had tidings that my wife has 
been blessed with a baby-boy, and | feel 
sure you will oblige me by becoming 
godmother to the child.” 

“Why, certainly,” answered Nikita, 
with a gracious smile; “nothing will 
please me better.” And off they went 
together to the cottage where the child 
lay. 

At the first glimpse of the little new- 
comer, Nikita’s tender heart went out to 
him straight away; and what with her 
admiration for the child himself—who 
was not ill-looking—and what with her 
pride at becoming a godmother—which 
is, of course, the ambition of every fairy 
—she quite forgot the fairy queen’s ad- 
vice, and never gave even a thought to 
the baby’s disposition. 

“Sweet little creature!” she mur- 
mured, as she bent over the cradle. “ He 
shall want for nothing. I will grant him 
his every wish.” And when, ere returning 
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to Fairyland, she was bidding fare- 
well to the peasant and his wife, who 
were brimful of happiness at having 
found so kind and powerful a protector 
for their son, she solemnly repeated her 
rash promise. “I will deny him nothing,” 
she said. “All that he asks he shall 
have.” 
* * * * 

But alas! little Stephen, as he had 
been christened, proved far from worthy 
of his godmother’s affection. As a baby 
he was pettish and ill-tempered ; and the 
older he grew, the worse he became, until 
he was the sourest, most headstrong, and 
most selfish boy in the whole country. 
Although he had only to put his wishes 
into words to have them instantly 
gratified, he was always discontented, 
grumbling at everything and everybody, 
and most of all at his fairy godmother, 
who, blinded by her love to his faults, 
continued to humour his every whim. 

One day, when Stephen was about 
eighteen years of age, Nikita, hastening 
to him at his call, found him in a more 
dissatisfied state of mind than usual. 

“Godmother,” he said, “I anr weary of 
this country life, with nothing around me 
but cattle, and a few peasants who are 
little better than cattle. Instead of huts 
and hovels I would fain look upon man- 
sions and palaces ; and instead of shep- 
herds and charcoal burners, I would fain 
have the company of noble lords and fine 
ladies. Give me a horse to ride upon, 
and money to pay my way, and let me 
visit the great city of which I have 
heard. 

“ Very well,” answered Nikita. ‘“ When 
you rise to-morrow morning the money 
will be in your pocket, and the horse at 
the door of your father’s cottage.” 

Sure enough, when he awoke next 
morning, young Stephen found his pocket 
full of gold pieces, while outside the cot- 
tage pranced a mettlesome horse. With- 
out taking the trouble to wish his parents 
good-bye, Stephen sprang upon the 
horse’s back, and rode swiftly away to- 
wards the great city. 

When he arrived there, he saw so many 
new and wonderful sights that he was put 
into quite a good humour, and for a day 


or two showed no sign of discontent. 
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But on the third day he called Nikita to 
him. 

“What is the good of my being here,” 
he said gruffly, “with nothing but the 
clothes upon my back and a few paltry 
pieces of gold? People look upon me as 
a mere needy adventurer. Now, if I had 
as much money as I could possibly spend, 
and a fine house to live in and servants to 
wait on me, they would consider me a 
person of some consequence.” 

** A person of consequence you shall be 
then,” said Nikita with a smile. “ All 
these things that you desire are yours.” 

With his money, his mansions, and his 
servants, Stephen was for a time well 
satisfied. But one day he met the High 
Chancellor of the kingdom, with his 
guards and attendants, marching in 
stately procession through the streets. 
And as the High Chancellor passed, the 
people bowed down before him with un- 
covered heads. Stephen instantly sum- 
moned Nikita. 

“There is only one thing that can 
make me happy,” said he: “and that is 
to possess power. I will bow down 
before no man. Let me become High 
Chancellor; then others will bow down 
before me.” 

‘So be it, then,” replied Nikita; “ for 
my one sole wish is to bring you happi- 
ness. You shall become High Chancellor 
of the realm, and I trust that you will 
use your power wisely and well.” 

Stephen, however, did not govern either 
well or wisely. He was High Chancellor 
for his own benefit, not for the benefit of 
the people. The citizens murmured 
against his acts of injustice, and this 
threw him intoa great rage. He laid all 
the blame upon his godmother. 

“A pretty position you have put me 
in!” he said to her furiously. ‘“ These 
wretched citizens not only murmur 
against my government, but threaten 
when the king returns from the wars to 
complain tohim. What, I should like to 
know, is the use of my possessing power 
when there is another more powerful over 
me ? Why should not I myself be king?” 

“Ah, no, dear godson,” said Nikita 
quickly ; “do not ask that. The king is 
a good and wise king, and it would be 
shameful to rob him of his crown,” 















“You have 
promised,” _re- 
plied Stephen, 
“to grant my 
every wish, and I 
hold you to your 
promise.” 

“But while 
the king lives, 
the people will 
have no other 
king,” said 
Nikita. 

“Then let him 
cease to live,” an- 
swered Stephen 














with a_ brutal 
laugh. 
It was very 


unwillingly, and 
with a sad heart, 
that Nikita at 
last agreed to 
do her godson’s 
bidding. But in 
the end her love 
for Stephen, to- 
gether with the 
remembrance of 
her promise, pre- 
vailed over her 
sense of justice 
and her forebod- 
ing that evil 
would come of 
the granting of 
this last mon- 
strous wish. 

At that time 
the king, having overcome his country’s 
enemies, was just returning over the sea 
in a good stout ship which, with all sail 
set to a favouring breeze, was bowling 
merrily along homeward. Suddenly, 
without warning, the sky grew black as 
night, and a fierce storm burst upon the 
ship. The king, clinging to the bulwarks 
in the bows of the vessel, was peering 
anxiously ahead, when to his surprise and 
joy he saw Nikita floating in the air 
before him. 

“ Ha! kind fairy,” he cried ; “ you have 
come to save us!” 

“ Alas, no” ; answered Nikita sadly, “I 
have come to destroy you; it is I who 
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He saw Nikita floating in the air before him. 


have raised this storm. My _ godson, 
Stephen, wishes to be king in your place, 
and I am pledged to grant him his desire. 
And while you live he cannot wear the 
crown, for the people will have no other 
king than you.” 

“Well,” cried the king, “if I must 
perish surely my brave sailors and soldiers 
need not perish also.” And as he spoke 
he leapt boldly into the sea. 

Nikita’s heart melted. “I cannot let 
him die,” she murmured to herself, ‘‘ this 
brave and good king whose only thought 
when danger threatens is of the welfare 
of others. I will convey him to some 
lonély spot where none will find him, and 
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there let him dwell while Stephen reigns 
in his stead.” 

Supporting the king tenderly, and pro- 
tecting him from all the dangers of the 
sea, she brought him to an uninhabited 
island ; and there, after providing him 
with food and drink, she left him. But 
when the ship reached home without the 
king, all his subjects thought him dead; 
and so great was their grief that they 
cared little as to who should reign over 
them. And thus it happened that Stephen, 
who was already High Chancellor, was 
able to seize the throne without opposi- 
tion. 


have put your worthless favourite in his 
place. For these offences you are con- 
demned to become a mortal, no better 
than other mortals, and to be banished 
for evermore from Fairyland. Now go, 
and never hope to return.” 

With drooping head and eyes filled 
with tears Nikita left the presence of the 
queen. But when she crossed the borders 
of Fairyland she found she was indeed 
shorn of her fairy powers; for, unable to 
fly, she fell headlong to the earth. Fortu- 
nately, it was into a pool of water that she 
tumbled, not upon the hard ground, or else 
her life as mortal would have been brief. 


The Queen despatched her own fairy bavque to bring back the king. 


When news of all these doings came to 
the ears of the Queen of Fairyland she 
was beside herself with anger. She began 
at once to take steps to undo the mischief 
that had been done. First of all she 
despatched her own fairy barque to bring 
the rightful king back to his country and 
his people, and then she summoned 
Nikita to her presence. 

“ Nikita,” she said sternly, “in spite of 
the warning I gave you, you have betrayed 
your trust. You have bestowed your love 
and your gifts upon one who is altogether 
undeserving of them. Worst of all, you 
have robbed of his crown one of the best 
and wisest kings that ever lived, and 


Dragging herself as best she could from 
the water, she stood shivering upon the 
bank, wet to the skin, covered with slime 
and weeds, and suffering for the first time 
the pangs of cold and hunger. 


“Never mind,” thought she. ‘“ Yonder 


‘is Stephen’s palace, where I shall at least 


be sure of food and shelter and dry cloth- 
ing. Perhaps, too, he will make me one 
of the ladies of his court, and allow me 
to live under the same roof with him all 
my life.” 

When she arrived at the palace gates, 
and craved an audience of the king, the 
king’s guards, taking her in her pitiable 
state for a beggar, laughed at her, and 
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refused her admittance. But the king, 
happening to pass near the gates, and 
recognising her voice, commanded that 
she should be brought before him. 

She found Stephen in the great 
audience hall, clad in his regal robes, 
with his sceptre in his hand, and sur- 
rounded by obsequious courtiers. But 
all the same he was ina very bad humour 
because his subjects, when he passed 
through the streets, had shown more grief 
at the loss of their former-king than joy 
at his own elevation to the throne. 

He started with astonishment when his 
gaze lit upon Nikita. 

“How now, godmother?” he said, 
angrily, taking her aside. ‘“ What is all 
this mummery? What do you mean by 
coming to the king’s palace in this 
guise?” 

“Alas, godson!” replied 

Nikita, “1am no longer a fairy, 
with power to please you by 
granting yourevery wish. De- 
, graded from the fairy state 
because I have loved you too 
well I come as a mere mortal 
to crave favours of the king: a 
roof to cover me, and food to 
live upon.” 

“Well,” said Stephen spite- 
fully, “if you are now onlya 
mortal, I do not see what 
further use I have for you. And 
if you think I owe you any 
gratitude for placing me ina 
position in which I am more 
miserable than I was as a poor 
peasant, you are very much 
mistaken.” Then lifting his 
voice, he called to one of his 
guards :— 

“Here, take this woman, 
who has the impudence to beg 
of the very king himself, and 
put her outside the palace 
walls.” 

At that instant there was 
heard the sound of hurrying 
footsteps in the court yard, 
mingled with loud and joyful 
acclamations. Next moment 
the hall doors flew open, anda . 
crowd of nobles and officers, 
waving their hats and cheering 
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lustily, came trooping in. At their head 
was the rightful king of the realm, 
restored by the fairy queen to his 
dominions. 

“Seize the usurper,” he cried, point- 
ing to Stephen. “Strip him of his 
borrowed feathers, and strike off his 
head.” 

“Ah, no, your Majesty,” cried Nikita 
hastening forward. “Spare him as I 
spared you whén your life was in my 
hands.” 

“And so you are the fairy,” said the 
king more gently, as he turned to Nikita, 
“who reprieved me at the last moment 
from the fate to which you had condemned 
me.” 

“ A fairy no more, Sire,” she answered, 
“but a weak mortal, imploring mercy for 
one she has loved.” 


“ Take this woman and put her outside the palace 
walls,” 
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tenderness of heart, I will not refuse you. 

Let the rogue live, see that he lives 
far away 
in exile where 
he cannot 
trouble us. And 
now to-day we 
will feast and 
make merry, 
and you, 
Nikita, shall 
Stay with us 
and share in our 
pleasures.” 

So they all 
rejoiced long 
and heartily 
over the return 
of the king, and 
the fortunate 
ending of his 
adventures. 
And presently 
Nikita, by her 
beauty, which 
surpassed that 
of all other 
women, and by 
her wealth of 
affection, of 
which proof 

, ‘3 had not been 

“ Seize the usurper and strike off 2 Le = wanting, so 

his head.” we _ won upon her 

= royal master 

that he made 

her his queen ; 

“ Well, well,” said the king, “as your and they lived happily together to a 
greatest fault seems to have been over- ripe old age. 























MOTORING. 


By A. J. M’'KINNEY, M.A, A.LA.E. 


ORTUNATELY, with Easter the 
F weather took a turn for the better, 
and the sun shone brightly for 
several days together as if to give the lie 
to many of us who had been reviling it. 
We talk a good deal about not being 
“ fine weather motorists,” but it is instruc- 
tive to notice how rain and cold winds 
affect the sales of cars as well as keeping 
people from using them. Is it that we 
are really deluding ourselves into false 
belief, or is there some deeper reason for 
the difference which has been overlooked ? 
However this may be, motoring certainly 
came very much into favour again with 
the warm weather, and the trade felt a 
relief from the depression which had set 
in ever since the close of the Olympia 
exhibition in November last. 


And it is just at a time like this 
that onlookers notice the little pecu- 
liarities of the British public 
Weather who, as one man, make up 
and : ; 
Motoring. their minds suddenly one fine 
day that they are going to 
buy a motor car. And so a shoal of 
orders come in with a rush and each 
purchaser gives peremptory orders that 
he is to be attended to immediately, 
telling the agent that he must “ never 
mind about the other people.” 


Now, even with the best intentions 


in the world, a manufacturer or agent 
cannot always comply with an extra- 
ordinary demand, especially when it 
comes without warning, and so, some- 
body gets “left,” and that somebody 
does not like it, and occasionally makes 





FOUR CHAIRMEN IN AN ARGYLL CAR. 


Back Seat: Sir James Sievwright, E.C.M.G., Chairman of the Aluminium Corporation, Ltd., and 
Mr. E. Manville, Chairman of the Daimler MotorCo. Front Seat : Mr. A. James Hamilton, Chairman 
of Argylls, Liverpool, Ltd. (driving), and Mr. Alea. Smith, Chairman of Argyll Motors, Ltd. 
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things “hum,” as our Yankee friends 
put it. 

Of course, if any one is to be blamed, 
it must be old Sol, as he is the direct 
cause of all the delay and consequent 
rush. But somehow things soon straighten 
out again, and one can only wonder where 
all the cars on the roads at Easter time 
come from. 

During a tour of ten days which I 
made through the south of England at the 
end of April, I was struck with 
the large number of motorists 
who were to be seen every- 
where, and generally in up-to-date cars, 
though occasionally using vehicles of 
a very antiquated. pattern. 

To those who say a motor car cannot 
last long no better answer could be given 
than to point out these pioneer cars which 
have been running five, and sometimes 
even ten, years, and are still equal to a 
good deal of use. Naturally, however, 
they are not as comfortable or speedy as 
the later types, but they give great 
pleasure to that much-heard-of individual 
the “ man of moderate means.” 

On this trip I was much interested 
in watching an American speedometer, 
known as the “Stewart,” 


Motorists 
numerous, 


Lessons ae ‘ ; 
froma Which is quite a new thing 
Speedo- and has several good points. 


meter. Not only does it register the 
speed, but it shows the total mileage as 
well as the length of each trip. To me, 
the most interesting part was in taking 
note of the effect that various speeds have 
upon the mind and the mistakes people 
make when trying to guess them. 

The general tendency is to under- 
estimate low speeds and to over-estimate 
high ones in the daytime, while another 
set of phenomena appear by night. 
Indeed, until the experiment is made, it 
is really impossible to believe that the car 
is actually travelling at fifteen or twenty 
miles an hour, as it generally feels much 
more like ten or twelve. On the other 
hand, a change is noticed about twenty- 
five miles an hour, when we instinctively 
begin to think the car is moving quicker 
than it really is. For instance, forty-five 


miles an hour is often taken for fifty 
or fifty-five, while the observer adds 
fifteen or twenty miles to the actual 
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figure .as the speed increases beyond 





this. 

Again, if after travelling at high speed 
for an hour or so the car is slowed down 
to what is thought to be twenty miles an 
hour, it will almost invariably be found 
to be running at about thirty, while the 
legal limit then seems a mere crawl. At 
night time a most interesting series of 
tests can be made which may be summed 
up here by saying that speeds seem very 
much greater then than they do in day- 
light. Sometimes, indeed, they appear to 
be nearly double what they are in reality, 
even when as low as fifteen and twenty 
miles an hour; an effect which is increased 
by narrow roads, hedges or buildings 
alongside, or by a head wind. 

Another point, too, where a speedo- 
meter is useful is in showing where it is 
best to change down when climbing hills, 
As I have just remarked, the eye is some- 
times deceived as to pace so that the 
change may be made at an unsuitable . 
moment, but if regulated by the reading 
of the speedometer, much better results 
can be obtained. This instrument will 
prove most interesting to motorists, 
and teaches them a good deal about 
speed and their cars which is worth 
knowing. 

In view of the friendly relations exist- 
ing between us and La Belle France, the 

The  rtecent opening of the new 
Lorraine- Lorraine-Dietrich works at 
— Birmingham is particularly 
interesting. The De Dietrich 

firm is a very enterprising one, as they 
do everything in their power to keep pace 
with the times, this occasion being only 
one of many instances. Formerly, these 
cars were manufactured in France alone, 
but as the demand for them became so 
great in England, it was decided to build 
them here, though still keeping to the 
original satisfactory French design. An 
extensive and well-equipped factory has 
therefore been acquired at the city of 
screws, where a large number of hands 
are now hard at work turning out these 
fine cars for English users. One need not 
be surprised at the good quality of the 
Lorraine-Dietrich motor cars when learn- 
ing that the firm have been engineers 
ever since the seventeenth century. They 
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THE KING'S NEW DAIMLER CAR. 
A 58-h.p. car, with body by Messrs. Hooper & Co., Ltd. Painted in the Royal colours. 


are especially famous for their railway 
works at Luneville, where the magnificent 
sleeping cars used throughout the whole 
of Europe are made. 

The English agents are Messrs. Chas. 
Jarrott and William Letts, two good 
sportsmen with whom it is a pleasure to 
deal. The new model is of 30-40 h.-p., 
with live axle drive and many good 
points, and can be seen at the depdt, 
45, Great Marlborough Street, W. 

Another good car, which was kindly 
lent me by the Humber Company for a 

couple of days, is the new 
The 20-h.-p. 20-h.-p. Beeston Humber, one 
Beeston : 
Humber, Of the best cars of moderate 
price it is possible to buy. I 
noticed several improvements on it, such 
asa very quiet and flexible engine, a good 
carburettor and comfortable coachwork. 
Four forward speeds are fitted, with, of 
course, the indispensable gate change, 
which is so simple that one can drive a 
strange car straightaway in the dark, a 
virtue of no mean order, by the way, as 
experienced motorists know. One can 
hardly ask for better results than the run 
I took from Bath to London on a wet 
day with a strong gale blowing in my 
teeth, a distance, with a little detour, of 
120 miles, The Beeston covered it with 


a full load of passengers and luggage in 
just under five hours, a very fine perform- 
ance for a car just out of the works and 
not completely tuned up.- And as part 
of the route is very hilly, its behaviour 
is all the more admirable. What more 
could be needed for English roads it is 
impossible to imagine, especially as the 
running costs are low and the control is 
simplicity itself. That Humber cars are 
becoming increasingly popular was shown 
by my experience during a recent trip to 
Cornwall, when they were to be seen 
everywhere, even in the most out-of- 
the-way districts like Land’s End and 
the Lizard. 

My lady readers will be glad to hear 
that an excellent opportunity of learning 
to handle a motor car is now 
to be found in the new Argyll 
department at 17, Newman 
Street, W., where this well-known firm 
are inaugurating a novel scheme which 
supplies a long-felt want. The Argyll 
Company have secured the services of 
Miss Hermione Flatau, who devotes her 
time to the lady pupils, taking them 
out for driving lessons in conjunction 
with others by Mr. Carter on the mechan- 
ism. As the course is very thorough an 
excellent chance of learning all about a 


Argyll 
Enterprise. 
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motor car is given to ladies,andthey will of numerous motot cars. The Argyll 
receive an education which is not only Company are certainly to be congratu- 
valuable but also necessary in these days lated on their enterprise. 
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When I was a maid, 
Nor of lovers afraid, 
My mother cried, “Girl, never listen to men!” 


‘ 


Her lectures were long, 
But I thought her quite wrong, 
And said I, “ Mother, whom shall I listen to, then?” 


From a sketch by Chris Hammond. 
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From the portrait attributed to Gilbert Stuart in the National Portrait Gallery, 











